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YOUR CHOICE OF ANY ONE OF THESE MAGNIFICENT SETS OF 


THREE 12” COLUMBIA = RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia @ Record Club now—and agree to accept as few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 








Treasury of Great Classics 







TCHAIKOVSKY __, 


Symphony No. 6 “Pathetique” 
é 


Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., conducting & 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


BEETHOVEN svmexony no. 8 








Bruno Walter Conducting the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 


BRAH MS bi p BR A 


EK WAGNER “t)°° SMETANA 


\3-RECORD 
set #2 


JAZZ GOES 
TO COLLEGE 





vx Benny Goodman xx Harry James 
vx Gene Krupa +x Duke Ellington 
¥ Charlie Barnet +x Buck Clayton 





Eugene Ormandy conducting The Philadelphia Orchestra 


sSCHUBERT symrxony No. 8 “Unfinished” 
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| TaAsoRY OF GREAT MOOD wusic 


~ STRAUSS WALTZES by 


’ ANDRE KOSTELAN ETZ 


ANDRE * Andre ge ay oe and his 
“a Orchestra play ten wakes, 
frsh) Meltrs pp = 
—y ” 





IN THE DANCING MOOD 


HARRY JAMES +* LES ELGART 
PERCY FAITH xx SAMMY KAYE 


America’s most popular orches- 
tras play your favorite musie for 
dancing. 12 numbers in all. 


ARONG MY SOUVENIRS 


PAUL WESTON and his Orchestra 


Dreamy arrangements of Embraceable You, Pen-\ 4 
nies From Heaven, I’ll See You Again, and more. “. 








ana 
BROADWAY HALL oF eaMe 
THE PAJAMA GAME 


(Original Broadway Cast Recording) 


Starring John Raitt, Janis 
Paige, Carol Haney, Eddie 
Foy Jr. — singing all the 
tunes from this musical. 


SONGS TO REMEMBER 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN ‘4 





3-RECORD 
SET #4 













yz Count Basie +x Lionel Hampton §=7—\ 


Jazz At Columbia — Collector's Items (s 


vy Bix Beiderbecke +x Louis Armstrong xx Bessie Smith 
Eddie Condon xx Wally Rose ++ 


vx Red McKenzie +x 





Billie Holiday 





vx Bunk Johnson +x Pete Johnson 
vx Jimmy Lunceford xx Teddy Wilson | '” 





These 3 records are a jazz library 
themselves — presenting jazz i 
greats of every period and style. 7 











11 songs arranged and conducted by 
Morton Gould, Includes September 
Song, So In Love, Where or When. 


Percy Faith, Russell 
Case and Orchestras 
join Miss Kirsten in 
15 songs. 

BEWITCHED J 


" MORTON GOULD 


Now You Can Build a Fine Library of the World’s Greatest Music at Tremendous Savings! 


Yes! You may have, FREE, any one 
of these valuable record sets, each 
containing three magnificent 12” 
Columbia @ records! 

We make this unique offer to in- 
troduce you to the money-saving pro- 
gram of the Columbia (») Record Club 
...a program that selects for you each 
month the greatest works in every field 
of music — performed by the world’s 
finest artists and reproduced with the 
astonishing brilliance for which Co- 
lumbia @ records are famous! 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


To enjoy the benefits of the Club’s pro- 
gram—and to receive your 3-record set 
free—fill in and mail the coupon, in- 
dicating the Club division that best 
suits your musical taste: 1. Classical; 
2. Jazz; 3 Listening and Dancing; 
4. Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the 
informative Club Magazine which de- 
scribes the current selections in all 
four divisions. You may accept or re- 
ject the monthly selection for your 
division. You may also take records 
from other divisions, or you may tell 
us to send you NO record in any month. 


COLUMBIA ((p) RECORD CLUB 


Your only obligation as a member 
is to accept as few as four selections 
from the almost 100 that will be 
offered to you during the next 12 
months, and you may cancel your 

membership at any time thereafter. 
The records you want are mailed to 
your home and billed to you at the low 
price of only $3.98 plus a small mailing 
charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 


The 3 records sent to you now repre- 
sent an “advance” of the Club’s bonus 
system—given to you at once. After 
you have fulfilled your membership 
obligation by purchasing four records, 
you will receive an additional free 
Bonus record of your choice for every 
two additional Club selections you ac- 
cept. These 12” Columbia @ Bonus 
records are pressed exclusively for 
Club members in limited editions, not 
available elsewhere at any price! 


CHOOSE YOUR 3-RECORD SET NOW 
Indicate which 3-record set you want 
free, and the division you prefer. Then 

mail the coupon at once. You must be 
delighted with membership or you may 
cancel without obligation by returning 
the free set within 10 days. 


165 West 46th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


® “Columbia”, (Ip) Marcas Reg. @ TM. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
COLUMBIA ((p) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 295 

165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me as my FREE gift the 3-Record 

Set checked here: 

(1) Set #1. GREAT CLASSICS [[] Set #3. GREAT MOOD MUSIC 
(J Set #£2. JAZZ (CD Set £4. BROADWAY HALL OF FAME 


and enroll me in the following Division of the 
Club: (Check one box only) 

0 Classical CO Jazz C0 Listening and Dancing 
(LD Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 
Each month you will send me the Columbia @ 
Record Club Magazine which describes the rec- 
ords offered in all four Club divisions. I have the 
privilege of accepting the monthly selection in 
the division checked above, or any other selec- 
tion described, or none at all. My only obligation 
is to accept a minimum of four records in the 
next twelve months at the regular list price plus 
a small mailing charge. After accepting four 
records, I will receive a free Bonus record for 
every two additional records I purchase. If not 
delighted with my membership, I may cancel 

within 10 days by returning all records. 




























































































































MOM. afi. os cccccccccccccccccccceccccccccececs eeeecees oe 
(Please print) 


ABBrtER. ccccccccccccccccccccccceccccoceccoccoceoccs cove 


GY. cevccveccovcccccococecccaves ee eee 
CANADA: Prices slightly higher. 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to 
an established Columbia Records dealer, author- 


ized to accept subscriptions, please fill in the fol- 
lowing information: 


DOTS DEB accccvccrccccccccdésvescccstcnsnoncesccsas 
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GIVEN TO YOU.-- Free 

















THE CATHOLIC BOOK 
CLUB THAT GIVES 
YOU ALL THESE 

BENEFITS: 


@ Free enrollment premium 
@ Free book dividends 


@ Substantial savings on 


Catholic books you want 
in your home! 













Typical Recent Selections 








Fulton J Sheen 


Thinking 


LIFE 
Througr 














with enrollment in THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


First lime 


We make this offer solely to acquaint you with 
the wonderful advantages of belonging to 
America’s largest exclusively Catholic book 
club. All you need do to get this beautiful 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS is fill out and 
mail to us the membership coupon at the 
bottom of this page. Your only obligation as 
a member will be to purchase four Foundation 
books in the next twelve months. You may 
cancel your membership at any time after 
buying four books. 


THIS IS HOW THE BOOK CLUB WORKS 


Each month, from the finest Catholic books 
of leading publishers, Foundation editors 
select the outstanding title and describe it 
fully in the Forecast, the illustrated magazine 
you receive without charge. They also describe 
other worthwhile new Catholic books to keep 
you abreast of the very latest publications and 
give you plenty of titles from which to make 
alternate or additional choices. 


YOU TAKE ONLY THE BOOKS YOU WANT 


If you want the selection of the month, you 
do nothing and it comes to you automatically. 
If you do not want it, you simply send back 
the convenient rejection card. You need never 
take a book you don’t want. In a year’s time 
you have more than 100 new Catholic titles 
from which to choose. 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 


For each four books you decide to take, you 
receive a valuable free book dividend worth 
up to $6.00 and chosen for you from our 
ever-expanding lis*s. Your alterna’e selections 
also count toward ¢! free book dividends. 





LIVES 


OF THE 


SAINTS 


COMPLETELY NEW 
GLORIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 


HANDY-SIZED, 41%” x 632” 


A SAINT’S BIOGRAPHY FOR 
EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


MAROON IMITATION LEATHER 
COVER WITH GOLD STAMPING 


INCLUDES EVERYONE’S 
PATRON SAINT 


Heros why we mahe this offer! 


REGULAR HIGH-QUALITY PUBLISHERS’ EDITIONS 


All books offered are brand new, highest qual- 
ity publishers’ editions, and the ones you 
select are sent on five days’ approval. Monthly 
selections are never more than $3.00, even 
though the retail price may be higher. Some 
are priced as low as $2.00. Your savings over 
a year’s time (counting free books) may 
amount to as much as 50%! 


THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READING 

Best of all for you as a Catholic, each Founda- 
tion book is guaranteed to be fit reading for 
you and your Catholic family. Whether it be 
a novel, biography, saint’s life, spiritual read- 
ing, or other popular title of current interest, 
each Foundation book will contribute sub- 
stantially and enjoyably to your way of living 
and thinking as a Catholic. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 





r i 
: CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION } 
- Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin - 
i 

1 You may enter my name as a member of The : 
y Catholic Literary Foundation and send me as my 4 
y FREE enrollment gift the new LIVES OF THE SAINTS 4 
y (shown above). | understand that my only obligation 4 
j will be to buy four Foundation books in the next § 
j 12-month period, and that a free book dividend 9 
t will be sent to me after purchase of every fourth § 
j book. | may cancel my membership at any time J 
' after buying four books. (S-2-56) ! 
H Mr. () : 
i cn Nie ADEE Core Tee oe re re 1 
i Miss ( ) (Please print) ry 
; MIB soa Sess aio on cece nilets oC cb ee eke eae keene : 
¥ 1 
7) Boe ee Zone MNase 6c kee ry 
1 Age, if i 
§ Occupotion........ .. under 21 om 
- (This offor go y in 'S. $., Poss., and Canada) ’} 
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Don’t Let TIRED BLOOD’ 


Drag You Down 


America’s No. 1 Tonic 


After COLDS, FLU, SORE THROAT 


Feel Stronger FAST 


%, 


-e» WITHIN 7 DAYS-OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


LIQUID or 
TABLETS 


SAVE $1.00 


Buy Economy Size 


IF YOU DRAG YOURSELF AROUND dur- 
ing the day feeling weak and tired... 
your trouble may be due to what doctors 
call iron deficiency anemia. We call it 
Tired Blood. To feel stronger fast take 
GERITOL, the high potency tonic that 
begins to strengthen iron-poor, Tired 
Blood in just 24 hours. In only one day 
GERITOL iron is in your bloodstream 
carrying strength and energy to every 
part of your body. 

GERITOL is America’s No. 1 tonic. 
Thousands upon thousands of tired, run- 
down men and women have discovered 
that GERITOL helps them to gain new 


strength and energy — fast. And atter 
illness, such as colds, flu or sore throat, 
GERITOL can help to speed recovery 
. .. help to put you back on your feet 
sooner. So, if you feel weak and rundown 
because of Tired Blood, get GERITOL, 
liquid or tablets at your drugstore. Feel 
stronger fast—in 7 days, or your money 
back! 
NOTE TO MOTHERS: For children 2-16 
ask for GERITOL JUNIOR. It’s just as 
effective for children as the regular 
GERITOL is for you. It’s a good tasting 
tonic, too. 

*Due to iron deficiency anemia. 


FAST-ACTING GERITOL for TIRED BLOOD 


Get Strength-Building GERITOL 


a 


& 
' ! 
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SLIM STYLE ALL OCCASION 
21 luxurious cards in the smart, 
modern long look. Beautiful! 








FEATURE DELUXE EVERYDAY 
A gorgeous assortment 
of gold embossed cards 
for every occasion 


: mf 
for selling only EVERYDAY 
GIFT WRAPPING ASSORTMENT 
20 large sheets all 20” x 30” 


50 boxes of our in full color, with seals 
300 greeting card line. 


and tags to match 


TALL EVERYDAY 
COMIC ASSORTMENT 


Captivating! Novel slim cards And this can be done in 


featuring pop-outs, 


ce a single day. Free samples. 
ees Other leading boxes 

on approval. 

Mail coupon below today. 


It costs you nothing to try. 


TINY TALIS Last year some folks made 
EVERYDAY ASSORTMENT $250—$500—$1,000 and more 


Exquisite slim designs of every this very way. Church groyps 


type, color and taste SLIM STYLE 


and organizations can do this, STATIONERY ENSEMBLE 


. Embossed pink and gold butterfly 
too. No experience necessary. design, scalloped borders, with 


slim style notes to match 


OKs Mail This Coupon Today 
Good Housekeeping g COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. 
0; 


M Dept. 330, White Plains, New York 


Please rush me free samples and other leading boxes on 
approval for free trial as mentioned above. Also send full 
4 details of your easy money-making plan. 


A Name 
a Addr 


City State 
a If writing for an organ- 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 330, White Plains, New York J 7aton, sive its name = 


a 
7AS apveanistd WE 








SLIM INFORMALS 
Friendly messages are 
all aglitter. Chic! 














CATHOLIC ACTION THROUGH MUSIC 


“Extend the Field of Good Music 
Under Catholic Auspices”’ 


Ne Poe, 


eel saints les 
* * prought 


© - 
4 —— other Wa} 
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Fu 
To encourage Catholic groups to present more PASADENA 
and better music at a local level for all mem- 
bers of the community, a plan has been devised 
Which eliminates the financial risks usually THAT COVER! 3 
involved in such undertakings. This plan, ] was 
based on the generous cooperation of outstand- I just received my Christmas c ur Dect 
ing concert artists, allows us to fill open time J . ’ a number your I 
in their regular tours with special engagements of THe SIGN and am so disgusted with the} tion of 


at a fraction of the usual terms, when a Catho- : es a 
. -_ , : 

He project ia benefitted or Catholic Action is cover page. I cut it off and threw it in the tivity. 

served through music. 


wastebasket . . . {tis al 








The financial arrangement covering these Please supervise more carefully your } jications 
special engagements is simple and calls for a . “4 ° sicnheedl a 7 
the even or fifty-fifty division of the gross pro- cover picture which certainly is not Cath- } has for 
ceeds between the sponsors and the artists, so ie, of Chris 
long as the artists (as a group) receive no — ou = 
less than an expense guarantee of $150. Mary Vocri O’Neng} More 
In this arrangement, the sponsor provides Yonkers, N.Y, of Ross 
the location for the entertainment, a recently ont 
tuned piano, a spotlight (if one is available) talent. 
and an enthusiastic committee to publicize I just received my December copy 
the event and develop a capacity audience ; ° ° ‘ ‘ 
The artists provide a complete program of and I am returning it because of the cover 
entertainment, and we provide publicity in- ricture If the New Year copies are 
formation and promotional material Such a Among the attractions available for such spe- | ] re on 


presentation may be exempt from Federal cial engagements is THE FOUR STAR CON- this order LT am discontinuing my subscrip- New Y 











admission tax ‘upon application. CERT which features the appearance of lovely : is: i “lj . 
LLL ALLELE OO : JOAN WALKER, international singing star of ion. to THe Sicx, Tam disappointed in this 
ote nmens dt nat the oca ion for A iis NBC television; SEVERIN TUREL, Polish pi- Christmas cover and I think you ought io # I hav 
; sa — ni your school o1 er sh_ ha anist; FRANCIS FLANAGAN, violinist, and al : ‘ 
Re ey te ag tmission be set at $1. While MATTHEW REILLY, tenor. This foursome of know about it. work a 
we Know at concert-goers generally pay top level musical artists of radio and televi- i 
nuch ro } ear the same artists as are sion join their talents in one complete program . Miss Marie Lancas of this 
cooperating in this plan, we feel that a low of thrilling entertainment. Howoken, N. J. works. 
admission price S proper inducement to the ) e 
community audience we aim to attract ; cember 
The entire arrangement is explained here, “ar How the Communists must. relish | 
There are no details to the financial arrange- 


ment or responsibility other than what has 
been outlined above. There are no riders, 
tricks or gimmicks to this offer. 


the sight of this monstrous picture, flaunted 


| 
fit Whalens Enterprises, Inc. before the eyes of the world by the maga: | PURCH 








c ¥ a zine which claims to be one of the mos 

Any organized Catholic group may sponsor ° ¥ ° ° . ° 

such a concert, and those interested are asked 50 East 72nd Street outstanding Catholic publications in the This 

to write and give us a number of dates when New York 21. N. Y United States! t 
would be convenient to their group to pre- ’ . . pee - q F lave | 

sent this entertainment. When we have this ; My husband is a physician, with patient } , : 
formation from prospective sponsors, we Will Telephone: BUtterfield 8-0499 of all creeds. We as anand 

make every « o complete definite arranre- a _creeds. « are accustomec O IM F artists 

nents for one of the convenient dates, clude THr SIGN in the Waiting-room  read- you 





ing material. I am ashamed to have this Eve 


. issue of Thr SIGN on display there. If UE} tated 
e sland 0 Saints do use it, I shall first remove and destroy there 


its sacrilegious cover. the a 
HELEN T. Benort } other: 
an - 0 ars MILLBURY, Mass. 


proudly announces... How could you possibly print such a 


hideous picture as the cover of the De- | Jou 
ol omen) cone | 





Z 


cember issue? Of all the beautiful Nativity 
scenes that are available, you had to 





: Co 
choose this abomination . . . It looks like ad 
May 6—21, 1956 something that might have come out ay ing ( 
Ireland of the Wel : Russia to evoke revulsion. thes 
re ae of the Welcomes is a happy place at \fter tearing the cover off so the chil | if 
any time...but never more than during dren wouldn't see it, I found the contents } 4.) 
our famous AN TOSTAL festival, when the of the Dec ember issue uniformly excellent | iy, 
entire Irish nation is host to the world! Just re — agi — a a, - $ and 
? : P article “Terror Unincorporatec ry Victor Big) 
look at these samples of AN TOSTAL events Riesel. It is a masterpiece of truth. Inci- jt 
and then plan to start your Spring tour of dentally, it was reprinted in part in our f° 
Europe in the Emerald Isle! Michigan Catholic \ast week. Nv 
WILFRED KANE 
* The G. B. Shaw Centenary % National Pageant of WyanpotTrte, MICH. 
Festival of Drama & Films! Ireland in Dublin! TEI 
* International Choral * International Film Your cover for the current issue of THE 
Festival in Cork! Festival in Cork! SIGN made a painful impression on both I 


teachers and students. Why must the by 


Ask your Travel Agent about low-cost AN TOSTAL tours by Blessed Mother and St. Joseph be given gra 


motor coach or private car. Include the Shrines of Ireland. For 


eT ane 5a : a. B Ric 
travel literature write Dept. 50, 33 E. 50th St., New York 22. ugly features? Your photos and _ illustra ne 
tions of today’s children, men, and women 7 * 
Se are true to life and please the eye. Why D 
& g make pictures of the departed and of the 
me 
_ § da 





i 
© col 
THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, and © 
published ‘at UNION CITY, N.‘J., by t pe 


e Passionist 


Fathers. (Li i $8 s rip 
TOURIST INFORMATION tion price $E00 per peas, in eavences single copies, see, [a On 











Canada, $3.00 a yest. Foreign, $3.50 per year. Entered 
BUREAU as Second Class Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post ) of 
ae * on aes ‘aes = fe Act of prareh. 3. & 
9. ecep’ ‘or mailing at special rates of postage , 
33 Eos? 50th Street, New York 22,N. Y. Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 provided for in Par. 4—Sec. 538, Act of May 28, 1925. ] 
ol. 35 7. 
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THE SIGN | 
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Ss 


gints less beautiful? The symbolism as 

explained on page 6 could have been 

brought out much more beautifully in 
other ways. Ugh! 

Tue LIsRARIAN 

FLINTRIDGE SACRED HEART ACADEMY 
pasADENA, CALIF. 


I was very happy to see the cover of 
tf your December issue, a good color reproduc- 


ith the} tion of Alex Ross’ painting of The Na- 


in the 


your 


- Cath 


NEW 


I copy 


are 


cover 
on 
bscrip- 
In this 


tivity. 

{tis all too seldom that our Catholic pub- 
lications steer clear of the insipid art which 
.} has for so long polluted the great stream 
of Christian art. 

More power to you and may we see more 
of Ross’ work and that of artists of similar 
talent. 

Maurice LAVANOUX 
SECRETARY 
LirurcicaAL Arts Society, INc. 


New York, N. Y. 





ght to # [have long been an admirer of Mr. Ross’ 


| work and the coloring and the symbolism 





“ANGAN F of this painting make it one of his best 
works. Congratulations on your fine De- 
cember issue. 

relish | KATHRYN SULLIVAN, R.S.C.J. 

1unted MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGI 

maga- | PuRCHASE, NEW YORK 

most 

nthe This is the most lovely cover I believe I 

; have ever seen on a religious publication 
aticns and it sure is wonderful to see top name 
to MM F artists, such as Alex Ross, working with 

read- you. 

© this} Even though there are many well illus- 

IE UD trated publications on the market today, 
lestroy F there is a lot of room for improvement in 

the art work that is used on many of the 

ENO & others, 

Joun T. GImMPeL 
/ ResIpDENT ArT DIRECTOR 
ich a| P. F. Volland Company 

e De} Jour, I. 

itivity 

— Congratulations again on your excellent 

oe ae Christmas cover. It is encouraging to see liv- 

| ing Catholic artists permitted to show what 
chil they can do. 

aa If enough opportunities were given 

eat. 4 them, they would not need to spend so 

a much of their time on commercial art, 

ieee and then perhaps all current Catholic art 

call might be greatly improved, to the greater 
an glory of God. 
CATHARINE C. GRIFFIN 

: New York, N. Y. 

KANE 

re ' TERROR UNINCORPORATED 

both I am writing in reference to the article 

the © by Victor Riesel. First off, I want to con- 
riven | Statulate you as the editor and Victor 
stra. | Riesel as the columnist for the wonderful 
men | article entitled “Terror Unincorporated.” 

Why (December, page 33.) 

the Thanks to Mr. Riesel, the rank and _ file 


GN 


members are at last being heard. Some- 
day, if we yell loud enough and_ people 


© continue to print the truth about the des- 


perate position these men are in, then and 
only then will our unions be swept clean 
of dictatorial and corrupt management. 

Grorce MoLioy 
Massarrgua, L. L, N. Y. 


February, 1956 








—_FREE 


25 proven ingredients — 11 Vitamins 


{including Blood-Building B,2 and 
Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, 
Inositol, and Methionine 


Yes, we want to send you FREE a 30-day supply of 
high-potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules (a $5.00 value) 
$0 you can discover for yourself how much healthier, 
happier and peppier you may feel after a few days’ 
trial! Each capsule supplies your body with well over 
the minimum adult daily needs of the 11 important 
vitamins, plus 11 minerals, choline, inositol and 
amino acid. 


Potency and Purity Guaranteed 
You can use these Capsules confidently because strict 
U. S. Government regulations demand that you get 
exactly what the label states — pure ingredients 
whose beneficial effects have been proven time and 
time again! 


Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half 
With your free vitamins, we will send you complete 
details of an amazing new plan that provides you 
with a 30-day supply of vitamins every month for 
just $2.00 — 60% less than the usual retail price. 


But.remember — you're not obligated to buy from us 
now or ever! The supply of free capsules is limited 
— so mail coupon today! 

VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 


AYS SUPPLY 


OF SAFE, HIGH POTENCY NUTRITIONAL FORMULA 


a WE WANT TO SEND YOU A 








in. + rae Mgt a 
\, AENOW YOURS 














Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 


12,500 USP Units 
Vitamin D 

1,000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75 me 
Vitamin B; 5 me 
Vitamin Bz 2.5 me 
Vitamin Bo 5 me 
Vitamin Bie 1 meg 
Niacin Amide 40 meg 

|) Calcium 
Pantothenate 4me 
Vitamin E 2LU 
Folie Acid 0.5 me 
Calcium 75 me 
Phosphorus 58 me 
tron 30 me 
Cobalt 0.01 me 
Copper 0.45 mez 
B} Manganese 0.5 me 
Molybdenum 0.1 meg. 
fodine 0.075 mg 
; Potassium 2me 
Zine 0.5 me 
Magnesium 3 me 

Choline 
Bitartrate 31.4 me 
Inositol 15 me 
di- Methionine 10 mg 


with ony other! 
2 SA 


VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 244 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven 
VITASAFE CF (Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, 
and full information about the VITASAFE plan. 
Iam not under any obligation to buy any additional 
vitamins, and after trying my free sample supply, 
I will be given the opportunity to accept or reject 
the benefits and substantial savings offered by the 
VITASAFE Plan. In any case, the trial month's 
supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free. 
I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for 
packing and postage. 


as dene ccasatiepenceata Bene, <<< Qieksc tcace 

This offer is limited to those who have never before 

taken advantage of this generous trial. Only one 
trial supply per family. 

fe meee ce ee eee 





Compare this formula 
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Write for: 
Beautiful, 


new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
arm 


tablet 
chair. 





The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of - 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette , 
upholstery, Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


: 


j 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 


ence a 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, II. 
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QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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By Res ‘Lawrence 


= tor Children 








New Pictorial Mass 
Book — A step-by- 
step portrayal of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in large, true- 


to-life full colored 
pictures with the cor- 
responding __ prayers 
from the Missal. Mass 
prayers are simple 
and easily under- 


stood. 64 pages. 


No. 70/04—Flexible leatherette : -50 
No. 70/67—Hard cover, gold stamped 


1.00 





No. 
No. 





950/00—Black cloth, red edges . 
950/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 4.50 


Catholic Girl’s Manual 
and Sontey Missal 


By Rev. W. Carroll 
A New Practical 
Prayer Book, especi- 
ally edited for the 
Modern American 
Teenage Girl. Con- 
tains 70 black and 
white drawings and 
44 color reproduc 
tions of the Life of 
Christ, practical re- 
flections and coun- 
sels, complete Sun- 
day Missal and a 
treasury of prayers. 


3.50 





a 


Saint heh 
Dally Miss’ 





No. 810/22—Cloth, red edges ....... 
No. 810/02—Simul. leather, gold edges 


Saint Joseph DAILY MISSAL 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


Preferred by Schools 
—because of its rich 
modern beauty, com- 
pleteness, simplified 
arrangement, and |li- 
turgical explanations. 
With 12 colored mas- 


terpieces, large type 


throughout, and the 
Confraternity Version. 
3.75 
6.50 











No. 440/05—Leatherette, red edges ....... 
No. 440/13—Leather. gold edges .........2 


I Pray the Mass 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


Today’s Most Popu- 
lar Sunday Missal. 
For devout assistance 
at Holy Mass Catho- 
lics everywhere are 
using this simplified 
arrangement of the 
Sunday Missal. Con- 
fraternity Text of the 
New Testament is 
used throughout. 


r 
~ AMERICA’S FINEST MISSALS AND PRAYER BOOKS! 


The Mass for Children 
By Rev. L. Lovasik, S.V.D. 
a 


Child of God 

By Rev. J. M. Lelen. 
A completely new 
prayer book for little 
26 


and 


and girls. 
New 


boys 
Beautiful 
Inspiring and Instruc- 
tive pictures in Full 
poor 


yre peaves Color. Large type in 
EpREN 


Sense Line Arrange- 





ment. 80 pages. 


No. 301/04-R—Red leatherette ..... -50 
No. 301/67-R—Leatherette, hard cover -80 








A Young Man Prays 


By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


13 Illustrations in full 
color. 

A treasury of prac- 
tical and original 
thoughts, counsels 
and prayers for 
young men, with 
complete Ordinary of 
the Mass, Confession 
and Communion 
Prayers, and Epistles 
and Gospels _ for 
every Sunday of the 
Year. 384 pages. 


No. 330/00—Black cloth, red edges . 2.50 
No. 330/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 3.25 








Saint Joseph SUNDAY MISSAL 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Most beautiful, com- 
plete, and simplified 
Sunday Missal. With 
the Confraternity Ver- 
sion, “Helps” to pray 
the Mass, Ordinary in 
Red and Black, Litur- 
gical Calendars, the 
Rosary illustrated in 
full color, and many 


prayers and devo- 
tions. Extra large 
type. 


No. 
No. 


820/05—Leatherette, red edges .... 
820/00—Black cloth, red edges . 
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Mary, My Hope 


A completely new col- 
lection of prayers and 
devotions to the Bles- 
sed Virgin. With 
every Feast of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary— 
its History, Novenas, 
Triduums. Complete 
Rosary Novena 
Prayers, Mass Devo- 
tions and full page 
illustrations in color. 
No. 365/00-BL—Blue cloth, gold stamping.2.75 
No. 365/02-BL—Simulated leather 





WHERE CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE: SOLD 








I am impelled to write to you because 
particularly admire the forthright artic 
by Victor Riesel “Terror Unincorporate 
and I have a notion that some people ay 
going to give him a hard time about , 
He has guts to write it and you have gu 
to publish it. 

Might I also ask: Don’t you think yg 
are getting a little fatuous about some 
the eternal verities you propound in yout 


FEBRUA 











serail 3.50 4 


editorial column? I generally just gg 
them. But the item on “Children of thy 
Jury” T read. What is it all about? Seey 
pretty fuzzy. Seems like a_ pretty cheay “aie 
swing at judges and attorneys. If you wwe; 
in a critical mood, a little searching near¢ 
home should find you a topic to read us, og 
homily on. - 
Another thing—it seems to me that “T] 
| Sign Post” is feeling the giddiness of grea assoc’ 
| success. “The tone is powerfully high anf "8 , 
|} mighty. For instance, that item on “Puppy ne é 
| Love” caught my eve. If TL were young _ 
enough to be a victim of puppy love, | 
would get cold comfort from that item, -_ 
| It seems a very unsympathetic, superior, John ( 
| and coldly didactic approach to the appai ap 
jently bewildered and unhappy young lad gathe 
| who asked your advice. Get down her Rev. | 
| with us poor mortals. John 
EUGENE P. Watsi Cliffo 
| New York, N. Y. ; 
4 ART DI 
4 Fran 
| WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
’ In your December, 1955 issue you rap 5YSIN 
| the article, “Secrets of the Hidden Clois Rev. 
4 | ters.” I thoroughly enjoyed the story, If will 
4 lonly there were more people like thos den 
4 | nuns who preferred the law of God to the 
@ | law of man this would be a wonderfil) FELD 
r | world in which to live... . j Rev 
In “Current Fact and Comment,” De Rev 
4 }cember, 1955, you quoted Bishop Heenan) = 
4 | It was with considerable surprise that If - 
4 | noticed he had changed his name to Ala! 
4 | Heenan. At the time I met Bishop Heenan) yisg 
i\. was Bishop John G. Heenan. ™ 
Maryorr J. Harnawarl 
Orrco, New York 
4 ite still is Bishop John G. Heenan, And 
q | we ae wondering where Alan came from§ 
4 |’ Alan indeed! : 
4 | ADV 
4 | ASTHMA Bim 
} | As a booster of your magazine, THE SIG6y, a 
| and as a pediatric allergist, I would like tof = 
4@ | make a few comments on the article) Hi 
4 ¥ Asthma—Unnecessary Disease,” by Joseph ve 
4 |W assersug, M.D. (November). This is the® per 
4 | type of article that the lay person will read SU 
j and that will cause him to arrive at a vet) in 
4 | false conclusion. I feel that Dr. Wassersug = 
4 | might have had good intentions in writing® 0, 
@ | the article, but he was certainly misin§ ‘ 
@ | formed. As a pediatric allergist, I think 
4 | you readers should be briefly prepared on . 
some of the facts that are mentioned in the M 
: article so that they will be interpreted in} . 
‘ 
4 





a more correct light... . 

Infection, as the good doctor mentioned 
in his article, the sole factor, In 
fact, it is only one of the many factors that 
might cause it. After reading the article, 2 
lay person would feel that if you cure the 
infection you would cure the asthma. | 


is not 








(Continued on page 76) 
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Mr. John Q. Public, Consumer 


OR some time we have been hearing moans 

and groans over the merger of the AFL and 

CIO. The loudest moans and deepest groans 
have come from representatives of the NAM who 
think the merger is a step in the direction of social- 
ism. They have expressed the fear that the new 
labor organization will seize political control of the 
country as a ghost government. 

The AFL-CIO embraces 15,000,000 of America’s 
17,000,000 organized workers. That makes it a 
really big outfit. It can wield tremendous power. 
Nevertheless we refuse to go along with the NAM 
worriers. The AFL and CIO exercised their natural 
and legal right in combining. The merged unions 
embrace only 15,000,000 of America’s 65,000,000 
working force. Compared with the big industrial 
organizations, they’re not rich. All dues paid to 
American and Canadian unions annually amount 
to $500,000,000—a little over $28 per member. If 
the newly merged unions get started down the 
wrong road, we can call a halt. Congress has had 
to make a lot of laws to regulate industry; it can do 
the same for labor if necessary. 

About the same time the NAM spokesmen were 
wringing their hands over the labor merger, news- 
paper headlines were bringing home the fact that 
U, S. industry isn’t exactly a poor, helpless, little 
fellow. Indeed, it’s quite a powerful giant. 

The Ford Foundation, set up from profits on 
Ford cars, made donations of $500,000,000. Earn- 
ings of the Ford Motor Co. for the first nine months 
of 1955—5312,200,000—exceeded total earnings of 
the twenty-one years prior to World War II. Ford 
executives weren't stinting themselves, either. 
Salaries ol top officials ranged from a low of $97,500 
a year up to $521,000, not counting supplementary 
compensation of from $40,000 to $136,000. And 
Ford isn’t the biggest car manufaciurer. General 
Motors profits for 1955 surpassed the billion mark. 

Here are the assets of the five largest non-financial 
corporations: American Telephone and Telegraph, 
912,850,000,000; Standard Oil (N. J.), $6,615,000,- 
000; General Motors, $5,130,000,000; U. S. Steel, 
$3,349,000,000; Ford Motor Co., $2,483,000,000. If 
money is power, then these companies have plenty 
of power and needn't go into a decline worrying 
about the labor merger. 

The fact is that both labor and industry “never 
had it so good.”” Employment is at a record high; 





workers have been getting constantly increasing 
wages together with a variety of fringe benefits; 
consumer prices have been fairly stable. Profits 
after taxes for most corporations have been zoom- 
ing; stock prices and dividends have been up; tech 
nological improvements have increased production; 
fatter pay envelopes have provided a ready market 
for the increased production. 

If any worrying is to be done, we don’t think 
it should be over the size of the AFL-CIO or of 
American corporations. We hazard a guess that it 
should be over possible collusion between the two. 
In fact, we nominate Mr. John Q. Public, consumer, 
to do the worrying. In a battle of giants, he seems 
to be the real little fellow. 

When industry and labor sit. down at the bargain- 
ing table, industry thinks of profits and labor thinks 
of wages. No one seems to recall that there are 
165,000,000 American consumers and that the 
pocketbook of every single one of them can _ be 
affected by the agreements reached. In watching 
collective bargaining negotiations, we get the feel- 
ing at times that we are watching a sham battle. 
They look like a show put on for the benefit of the 
public. The participants go through the motions of 
a struggle that always turns out the same way: 
labor gets higher wages, industry gets higher prices 
and more profits, and Mr. John Q. Public foots the 
bill. 


E hope to live to see the day when industrial- 

ists and labor leaders will at least occasionally 

emerge from a collective bargaining con- 
ference and announce: “We have decided to forego 
higher profits and higher wages and to pass on all 
benefits to Mr. John Q. Public in the form of lower 
prices.” 

It could happen here, but we're afraid it won't 
without a reorganization of society along the lines 
of the industrial councils recommended in the papal 
encyclicals. Under that system, Mr. John Q. Public 
would have a voice in the negotiations. He could 
really make himself heard. 


Teall Nealed Been, £2 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





CURRENT 





As a result of Russia’s veto of Japan for membership in 
the U.N., there has been talk of a U.N. drive to unseat 
Nationalist China and seat Red China. The drive, how- 
ever, is expected to be postponed 
until after our Presidential elec- 
tions in 1956. Oddly enough, 
this postponement—to be per 
fectly frank about it—is to in- 
sure that the American people, in 1956, will have to elect 
an administrator who will not have to tell them how he 
intends to administer. 

The reason given for the probability of the ouster-drive 
is that Nationalist China harmed its own cause by vetoing 
Outer Mongolia, thereby provoking Russia to veto Japan. 

Our own position in this matter has not changed. We 
are against the admission of Red China. We continue to 
base this position on simple moral grounds which might 
be reported thus: 

Even in the highly elastic code of the U.N., Red China 
is a criminal—confirmed, unrepentant. To reward crime is 
an act of partnership in crime. That is precisely what the 
U.N. would be doing if it seated Red China. 

Then, the motive behind favoritism of Red China is 
fear of Red China and a consequent disposition to forfeit 
justice in the hope of purchasing security. That is cow- 


What Does Mr. 
Candidate Say? 


ardice, and cowardice is immoral. 
Furthermore, such a disposition on the part of the U.N. 


to wink at vice would tend to remove any stimulus for a 










Security conscious Sweden is carving out of its mountains some 
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place 
to hide in a future H-bomb war. Huge shelters like this one can house 






PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


member nation to be an honorable nation. For, the easier 
path of international banditry would be proved as accept- 
able to the U.N. as the rugged road of honesty. Why, then, 
should a nation bother to pay the higher price? 

As a result of such a decision, the prestige of the U.N.— 
enough accent ol 
shabbiness. Its decision would be a kind of organizational 


battered now—would present a new 


suicide. 


Coming to the reason behind the drive to oust Nation- 
alist China, namely, its veto of Outer Mongolia! We think 
Nationalist China was correct in its veto. It was consistent. 
It—unlike other member na- 
tions—refused to change its mind 
when the situation had not done 
any changing. It deserves a Cie 


Russia Sins. 
China Pays 


tation for superior ethical ex- 
cellence. As for the charge that Nationalist China harmed 
its own cause by provoking the disaster of Russia’s veto 
of Japan—we would respectfully call attention to the fact 
that it was Russia, not China, that vetoed Japan. 

Too bad Japan got kicked! But the fact should not be 
lost sight of that it was Russia’s loot that administered the 
kick and Russia’s conscience that decided on the kicking. 
The obvious conclusion is: Why not oust Russia? A con- 
clusion which evokes a smile and points up the U.N.’s 
periodic poverty of straight thinking and straight acting. 

As for the U.N.’s deferring consideration of the China 


Gilloon Photo 


10,000. people in an emergency. Meanwhile, they are put to peaceful 
use as underground parking lots. Parking was pretty bad, anyhow 


















Religious News 
New look in religious attire for Mar- 
ist Missionary Sisters is shown below. 
Old habit is above. Change is part of 
trend toward modern religious dress 


Religious New? 


forc- 
that 


to embarrass Presidential candidates by 


think 


seat so as not 


ing them to express a pre-election opinion—we 


candidates for the Presidential office in 1956 should be 
made to express themselves with the utmost clarity and 
solemnity on what they intend to do about China in the 
U.N. 

The implications of this question represent policy deci- 
sions aS important as a candidate will ever be called upon 


to make. We see no reason why he should be free to keep 
the whole affair up his sleeve just to make it easicr to get 
elected. 


When the 
tures a group of embittered workers walking the picket 


term “class struggle’’ is used, one usually pic- 
line. It is supposed to be the reaction of labor to employer 


exploitation. Unions are some- 


times accused of fostering class 
hatred Much to 


amazement, we saw the spectacle 


Class Struggle 
and Top Hats 


and strife. oul 

a few weeks ago of class strug- 
gle in reverse. This time labor was offering the olive branch, 
and employers were snatching it and trampling upon it. 
rhe Mr. 


which he offered a “live-and-let-live agreement 


occasion was an article by George Meany in 
reached 
ae 
The 
of the 
middle 


eltect 


the top labor and business organizations.” 

article appeared shortly before the annual meeting 
National About the 
of the meeting, a news dispatch was released to the 
that no the N.A.M. authorized to talk 
peace with organized labor. Mr. Meany was undaunted by 
this rebuff and appeared at a sell-out luncheon to address 
the N.A.M. 

His talk was considered by the press as most conciliatory. 
The reply to it, given by Mr. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., chair- 
man of the N.A.M. board, was, to put it charitably, out of 
keeping with the spirit of the occasion. The result was a 
bitter post-luncheon discussion which made _ headlines. 


Association of Manufacturers. 


one in was 


10 


Mayor Salvatore Rebecchini of Rome speaks 
before statue of Our Lady, Queen of the Uni- 


verse during recent Boston “Salute to Rome” 
Week. Sculptor Arrigo Minerbi designed it 





Cooler heads in the N.A.M. had second thoughts about 
later, Mr. Samuel L. H. Burk, director 
industrial relations division, said that his 
That is the 


the fiasco. A week 
of the N.A.M.’s 
organization would welcome peace proposals. 
picture as this editorial is being written. 


We hope that the opportunity has not been irretrievably lost. 
time to time in human 
bold and imaginative 
peace. Stresemann offered peace 
to France in 1926; Churchill and 
electrified the 


It seems that from events, great 


leaders come up with plans for 


Easy! Easy! 
Gentlemen! 


have 
world with their proposals. Un- 


kisenhower 


fortunately, lesser men can de- 
feat the most promising plans of great statesmen. Of course, 
hold that the 
worked out at top levels would spell industrial peace in 
every plant. Collective bargaining is often an intensely local 


we do not even soundest of agreements 


and personal matter. But it can also be affected by ul 
general climate of Opinion prevalent in management and 
union 

If this bettered, and disputes based 
merely on outworn slogans removed from the picture, a 


circles. 
climate could be 
significant improvement would be in sight. Personal con- 
tacts between honest and sincere men are usually profitable, 
no matter their differences in economic views. This 
the War Labor Board, where employers 
and union leaders often joined against their own. 


what 
was proved in 


It would take great statesmanship on both sides to achieve 
real results. One can predict that extremists and hotheads 
in one camp or another would make things difficult. We 
might well be satisfied if real improvements were attained, 
even if the goal of widespread industrial peace were not 
yet in 

We think that Mr. Meany is too big a man, and too much 
a man of principle, to be deterred by the rebuff suffered 
last December. It is our fervent hope that cooler heads in 


sight. 
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the employer camp will also prevail. We could then feel 
that, even more than formerly, American management and 
labor were giving an example that the rest of the world 
might envy and copy. 


We are heartily in sympathy with any movement or group 
which fights Communism (or any other form of totalitarian- 
ism). But we are not at all in sympathy with riders which 

they often tack onto their anti- 
For instance, it 
puzzles and surprises us to see 


; Communism. 
The Case of the 


M . 
ongrel Package a batch of promoters drop an 


attractive anti- 
Communism into a bag, then dump on top of it an assort- 
ment of extravagant items, rank nationalism, or 
snobbish sociology, or a fatalistic, licentious economic doc- 
trine, and then expect us to the whole mongrelized 
bundle because we are anti-Communists. 
We are further surprised and puzzled when, upon reneg- 
ing, we are called “Leftists” or “pro-Communists.” A_fel- 
low isn’t a dog-hater because he dislikes his dog having 


package of 
such as 


buy 


fleas. He isn’t a prohibitionist because he rejects a martini 
loaded with arsenic. 

This is why we find fault with the American Coalition, 
an organization presently preoccupied with preventing 
amendments to the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. The 
American Coalition is Very But, 
in its antirevisionist program, it is also anti-Italian, anti- 
Greek, anti-Turk, anti-Slovak, anti-Polish, and anti-Asiatic. 
rhose who do not go along with this bias they refer to as 
“Leftists.” Their imputation does not make sense. 

The trial run which the Immigration and Nationality 
\ct has had has revealed some very good un-Leftist, un- 
Communist, and perfectly American reasons for revision. 

Europeans, for instance, who have been assigned the high 
immigration quotas do not want them and do not use 
them. Europeans who desire the opportunity to come to 


anti-Communist. good. 
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United Presa 
Emancipation of Russian women gives them the “freedom” 
to do menial work once done by men. In Moscow, this 
woman shines shoes while burly Red soldier looks on 


Pilgrimage of Austrian Catholics visits ancient catacombs 
to celebrate new independence of their country from occupation. 
Catacombs are symbol of hope to oppressed peoples 


the United States may not do so because of the low quotas 
assigned them. 

This amounts to a phony immigration policy. 
know will 


Actually, 
we are offering a welcome to those who we not 
accept it and refusing an invitation to those who would use 
it, a generosity which would be similar to offering a dog hay, 
which he can’t eat, and offering a cow a shin of beef, which 


she won't eat. 


Besides being in this sense insincere, the program is dis- 
criminatory. The quotas are based on the complexion of 


American society in 1920. The British, for instance, are 
assigned a quota in accordance 
with the number of citizens of 

Humane English stock living in the 

immigration United States in 1920. Irish, 
Germans, Italians, and all the 


others are for the most part treated similarly. Up to 1920, 
immigration had been heavy Northern Europe— 
England, Ireland, Germany, and light from Southern and 
Eastern Europe—Italy, Greece, the Slavic 

But the tide was beginning to turn. 
when Northern Europeans would not want to immigrate 


from 


nations. 
The day was coming 


and when Southern and Eastern Europeans would have to. 
To meet this human necessity the United States was saddled 
with an immigration policy which defeated its efforts to be 
fair and helpful. We are still saddled with such a policy in 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 

We would not want to 
cracked so wide open that we would be importing Moscow- 
can keep them 


see our immigration program 
trained organizers and saboteurs. But, we 
out and still give a home to a lot of people who need one, 
who would do credit to us for taking them in. 

One doesn’t have to be a Leftist to want that. He doesn’t 
even have to be a Southern or Eastern European. He only 
has to be an American of the sort we think of as typical. 


That is, he has to have a heart and a sense of logic. 
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~ Religious News 


Linda Clark, 21, a senior at St. Rose College in Albany, N. Y., was 
named “Outstanding Catholic Youth of the Year” for her work with 
National Federation of Catholic College Students and the Newman Clubs 
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This striking poster was prepared to mark 16th Catholic Book Week, 
February 19 to 25. Catholic Library Association, with headquarters 
at Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, lll., is sponsoring organization 
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Views in Brief 


Covers. The art director of Pocket Books recently said, 
“The best aid to sales is quality covers which honestly in. 
terpret the book.” This statement reflects a change from the 
lewd, horror-ridden, cheesecake covers to more “arty” covers 
which strive for mood and emotional appeal, often through 
symbols and abstractions. The reason for this trend is, of 
course, a slump in the sale of paperback books last year. 
The change is a good thing. It is also an indication to read- 
ers that they don’t have to take anything that is thrown 
at them; by refusing to buy what is bad, they can persuade 
the seller to make something better. It is good for them to 
hnow this. 


Press. Each year, February becomes Catholic Press Month, 
It would be cynicism to look on this as simply another 
sales campaign. The deeper concern of the Church is indi- 
cated by these words of the Pope: “It has been duly noted 
that the press, radio, movies, and television exert on minds 
a constant pressure and introduce an endless procession of 
images, impressions, Opinions, and judgments, which range 
from excellent to most harmful in nature. Men of all ages 
and from all walks of life are continually exposed to this 
invasion, against which they often defend themselves in- 
adequately. What becomes then of the meaning of the 
supernatural life, knowledge of the truths of the faith 

an awareness of the presence of Christ in our fellow men, 
and charitable consideration of them?” It is to keep intact 
these truths that you are encouraged to take an interest in 
the Catholic Press. 


Teachers. The National Education Association reports 
that over a million and a half teachers will be needed in 
ten years. Colleges will graduate half that many. The road 
block is poor pay. We must insist on good teachers; we 
must also be willing to pay them what they deserve. 


The Church and The Press. How fair is the handling 





given by the secular press to an important Catholic news 
story? The latest issue of the N.C.W.C. Information Bulletin 
offers a case in point: the 1955 statement of the American 
Bishops on government aid to private education. The Bulletin 
reveals that coverage of that news story can be called good, 
if extensiveness of coverage is the measure, but only fair 
if the measuring rod is objectivity, clarity, and accuracy. It 
cites two particularly glaring omissions: the failure of Time 
and Newsweek to publish the story at all. All this, one 
might say, is to be expected. But it points up a need. The 
secular press, critics admit, would not be half so bad if it 
had the prod of other secular papers, published by Catholics, 
with Christian principles as their standard of significance. 
As of now, non-Catholic publishers have the run of the field. 


Noises from The South. Charges of subversion laid against 
the National Association of Colored People; protests against 
a Negro priest saying Mass for white Catholics; an attack on 
a teacher of an integrated catechism class; threats of new 
legal shenanigans to fight the Supreme Court decision against 
segregated public schools: these are some of the ugly moses 
which have been heard coming from the South in recent 
months. To decent people everywhere and especially, we are 
sure, to decent Southerners, they have also been frightening 
noises, frightening because they have been made in the main 
Ly people who in the name of the Constitution would over- 
ride the Constitution and the rights it bestows on every 
citizen. It rests with decent Southerners to organize a 
successful fight against this organized and un-American racial 
rowdyism. Failing this, we think, the situation will be ripe 
for further Federal intervention. Should this be necessary, 
the resultant fracas will be unpretty indeed. 
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Six Obstacles 


to 


a 


Happy Marriage 


A professional marriage counselor outlines six of the big little 


problems on which many marriages flounder. To cope with them, 


he says, couples often must face deeper, hidden problems 
f 


| 
| 
| 





by 


THE SHORTEST ARTICLE on what alter the 
weather is probably the most discussed subject in the 
world appeared in the English magazine Punch in 1845. 
It was entitled “Advice to Persons About to Marry” and 
it consisted of one word, “Don't.” 

Many times, as a psychotherapist engaged in counsel- 
ing married persons and “persons about to marry,” | 
have wished that my clients’ difficulties could be dis- 
posed of so lightly. 

They can’t be. Contrary to a widely honored old 
wives’ tale, marriages rarely come a cropper over little 
problems. The problems of marriage are the old story 
of whose ox is being gored. A brush out of line in a 


car generator is a little problem to the garage mechanic 
who, with the right equipment, can fix it in short order. 
It is a big problem to the driver, because it stops his car. 

So it is with the problems of marriage. When they 
reach the point where the partnership itself is threat- 
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ened, they cease to be little. “They become big -big in 
terms of the anxiety they produce and in terms of the 
havoc they can wreak on all concerned. 

Nor are the “little” problems of marriage simple. 
More often than not, they turn out to be mere symp- 
toms, pointing to deeper hidden problems. By way of 
illustration, let me offer a few case histories; or more 
exactly a discussion with case histories of what seem to 
be six of the most frequent factors in marital disruption. 
As these tales unfold, your common sense will make 
the necessary reservations. Obviously, these aren't the 
only things that can scuttle a marriage. Oby iously, too, 
the case histories have been simplified to put a focus 
on the six problems. My thought is merely to present 
samples of how big the little problems of marriage can 
be, of how they can often be solved by good will and 
good sense, and of how a few big little rules of thumb 
can usually see a couple through stormy difficulties. 
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1. The 


SCX 


block 





because it 


I mention this first, not 


shows up most often 
a Catholic. 


consulted me, she was not yet 


but because, 
When 


married, Nonetheless hers was a marriage problem as het 


when it does, it often involves 


Betty Anne first 


opening words brought out. 


“I’m twenty-five,” she told me, “and I would like to have 

husband and children, but I’m beginning to think I'll 
never make the grade.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know I'm often asked on dates, but a 
fellow only takes me out once or twice. There’s never a 
third date.” 

“And to what do you attribute that?” 

“Well, to myself When I’m with a man I feel funny 


and tense. Sooner or later he senses this, and that’s that.” 


I pointed out to Betty Anne that “funny” and “tense” are 
general terms. Could she be more specific? 

She was. “What it amounts to,” she said, “is that when I’m 
with a boy, I get the horrible feeling that I'm leading him 


into sin!” 


Qur first interview terminated at this point. Getting at 


the roots of a serious personal problem is a form ol psycho 
- 

work. In the Betty Anne 

Was going to have to dig up old memories that she had long 


SINCE 


logical detective 


months ahead, 


consciously or unconsciously suppressed, Some ol 


these memories were going to b painful to her and one of 


my jobs would be to keep her trom uncovering them too 


fast. If she did, she might frighten herself. 

During a later interview, two important “clues” came to 
light. One was Betty Anne’s remark that “in my girlhood, 
mother discouraged me from playing with my_ brothers, 
saying that I might even lead them into sin.’ The other 
“clue” was her revelation that “when I began having dates, 


mother often waited up for me Her first question was 


always the same Had anything bad happened on the date? 
When I told her no, she was disappointed,” 
The picture of course was unfolding 


a Catholic, had 


Betty Anne’s mother, 
Church 
interviews, I 
priest. He told her what I had 
that the Church 


within the 


misconstrued the teachings of the 


on the subject of sex. In the course of ow 
Anne to a 


previously hinted at, 


referred Betty 


teaches that in its 


proper sphere, that is bonds of 


Marriage, sex 
plays an important and glorious part in the realization of 
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the Divine scheme. Betty Anne’s mother had taken th 
contrary and erroneous position that sex is evil in itsel 
In this way, she had instilled in her daughter a “sex blog 
so formidable that, until Betty Anne could rid herself ¢ 
it, she could not hope to find happiness in marriage. 
Betty Anne week for 
months. Three 
an invitation to her wedding. 
her was ap announcement of the birth of her first child, 


came to my ofhce once a 
after our last received 


My last communication from 


SIX 


months session, | 


2. A stereotyped 


concept of the other sex 


That’s a mouthful, but a brief illustration will Clarily it 
When Professor Smith and his wife came to the clinic where 
I do much of my 
odds that they could not sit down quietly and talk things 


marriage counseling, they were so at 


To get around this, one of my* colleagues, 


talked 


over together. 
another psychotherapist, talked to the Professor. 1 
to his wife. 

\ short time ago, 
article stating that some 80 per cent of all marital problems 


a New York newspaper published an 


revolve around the subject of money. In my own experi 
ence, | have found this to be almost 100 per cent untrue 

Such was the situation with the Smiths. 
“Money,” 


Their problem? § 
said the Professor. 
In the beginning, Mrs. Smith said the same thing. Later 
she conceded that her complaints were groundless. He 
husband's modest salary at a Catholic university was quit 
The Smiths owned their heir 
two children were going to a good private school. 
Setty 
One big “clue” came trom the Pro 


adequate. home, their car. 


Gradually, as in the case of \nne, the parts of the 
puzzle fell into place. 
fessor. 


“My Olten | 
come home at night and find the children dirty. I 


wile,” he said, “is a lousy housekeeper. 
bring 
home a first-class piece of meat. By the time it arrives at 
into first-class leather.” 
further clues. — She 


containing five boys. Her 


the table, my wife has converted it 

Mrs. Smith’s background provided 
was the only girl in a_ family 
father was a good and kindly man, but an easy-going one 
Her mother was 


a driver. As the only girl, she became her 


mother’s confidante, and Mama was a fountain of complaints, 
most of them directed at Papa. 

By the time she came of age, Mrs. Smith had soaked y 
Mama's philosophy. She Mama’s 


stereotyped concept of a man as an individual whose char: 


carried into marriage 
acter is predominantly aggressive. 


The Professor was not aggressive. So there was trouble- 
trouble compounded by the fact that like her mother betore 
half-way 


a man and rejected her role as a woman 


her, Mrs. Smith was secretly envious of men. She 
wished she were 
Hence her pathetic failure as a housekeeper. 

The Smiths Once they 


to glimmer the true nature of their difficulty, they agreed 


were intelligent people. began 
to talk it over together and to put their relationship on a 


more realistic basis. Mrs. Smith abandoned her stereotyped 
notion of a man as necessarily aggressive. Once she did, she 
began to appreciate her husband’s real qualities—his kindness, 
his thoughtfulness, his devotion to herself and to thei 
children. 

She also decided that being a woman has its charms. The 
last time I ran into the Professor, he asked me out to dinner. 


“You'll get a good meal,” he promised. ‘My little lady 








has really learned to cook. As a matter of fact, she’s become 
a recipe-saver!” 
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3. Refusal 
to share 


the failures 


for 
the 
be 


“For better or for worse” reads the marriage vow, but 
some couples everything is hunky-dory only so long as 
going is “for better.” Trouble begins when the going 
“for 
Blame and counter-blame, accusation and counter-accusa- 


comes worse.” 

tion. I’m not quoting from actual cases, only outlining what 
on the basis of my own observations is the most trequent 
cause of marital breakup—the refusal of one or both pai 
ties to the marriage to share its failures as well as its suc 
Cesses. 

Mary and Bill Jones had been married for two decades 
when Mary sought the help of a Catholic social agency. She 
told the agency people that she had come to the end of het 
rope. Her husband, she said, was a nag and a fault-finder and 
had been for twenty years. 

The agency referred the disturbed wife to me and later 
talks. 
The wrangle that had prompted Mary 
the 


l asked Bill to come in for a series ol 
to seek protes- 
sional assistance revolved around Jones’ three teen-age 
sons. Bill’s heart was set on their going to college and re 
cently all three boys had informed him that they had othe 
plans. All of them preferred to go out and work. Shocked 
and hurt, Bill’s immediate reaction was to attribute his sons’ 
Mary. 


wile has always exerted too much 


decisions 
“My 
boys,” was the way he put it to me. 


to 
influence over the 

Che interviews in my office rapidly brought out that this 
had the pattern of Bill's life right 
Whenever anything disagreeable arose, he made 
lay all blame in Mary’s lap. 


been married along. 


haste to 
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bill had not 
been paid in full. “How come?” he asked Mary. “What are 


Once he discovered that the current grocery 


you doing with all your money?” 
When Mary pointed out that 
halt of 


shifted the subject, dragging up an old score between them 


week 


allowance,” he 


“last you gave me¢ 


only my usual household quickly 
that Mary had so thoroughly forgotten that she couldn't argue 
about it. 

It is a commonplace of contemporary psychology that all 
behavior is caused. Bill was not “just naturally” a nag. Un- 
derlying his compulsive desire to pass the buck was a poign- 


His had 
father, Bill had gone 


ant experience of his younger days father wished 


him to be a doctor. Eager to please his 


to medical school—and flunked out 


His behavior was roughly typical of a man obsessed with 
a fear of failure. Economically he was careful never to go 
out on a limb. At home, he refused to take in stride the 
inevitable little failures of marriage. 

I won't go into detail about our many sessions together. 
Little by little Bill faced up to and accepted his phobia. 
kven before our interviews had been concluded, he found 
himself a more responsible job at a salary one-fourth higher 
than his previous one. He is now attending night school and 
tells me that when he completes this training, his company 


is going to lift him to an even more challenging position. 


The latest report from Mary is happy one too. She has 
lost a nag and gained a husband. As for the three boys, 
“IT don’t care what they do.” Bill told me the last time we had 
coffee together, “as long as they’re good and honest and 


happy.” 
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4. Religious 


differences 





Any number of records in my files indicate that the future 
of a marriage is always brightest when the man and woman 
are not only of the same faith but are religious in the same 
degree. ‘To illustrate: 

Mrs. White was referred to me by her physician. She was 
suffering from anxiety symptoms—palpitations of the heart, 
fear of death, and the fear that she was developing some 
severe chronic disease like cancer or tuberculosis. 

She started the conversation by telling me what a wonder- 
ful man Mr. White was. 

“It must be living with such a 
“But after all Doesn't he 

“T wouldn't say faults exactly. I do have the feeling that he 

lor 


told her. 
faults?” 


fellow,” I 


have some 


nice 
he’s human. 
likes me only sexual reasons.” 

“And how long have you felt thus?” 
Three 
“Three ve: 


years.” 


rs.” | repeated her words. “Now think back, 
Mrs. White. Did anything of consequence happen between 


you and your husband three years ago?” 


“Yes.” she said. “Our baby was born, and right alter 
that, Mr. White said we couldn't afford any more, so i 
She paused, and I finished the sentence for her. “So ever 
since,” I sure’ sted you've been practicing birth control.” 

\irs. W lrite nodded. 

“And how do you feel about that?” 

“How can I feel? I'm a Catholic!” 

MIly next move was to ask the husband to come in 

J told him what I believed I had discovered, that the pri- 
mary reason for his wile’s symptoms was the fact that she 
could no longer go to the sacraments and that she was 
afraid of going to Hell. 

[ wrote two names on a slip of paper and handed it to 
him. The first of these,” I said, “is the name of a Catholic 
eynecologist. | suggest you send your wile to see him The 
other, of course, is a priest. I suggest you both talk to him.” 

These events happened only a short time ago. My only 
report to date is that the Whites did visit the gynecologist 
and the priest. Mrs. White has returned to the sacraments 
and her symptoms have abated. 


5. Attachment to mother 


\t the risk of reminding you of some ol the corniest jokes 
that I 
the 
situations in 


encountered a case 
the 


on record, | must say have neve1 


of mother-in-law-ism in popular sense of term. I 


have encountered which overattachment to a 
mother on the part of husband or wife or both has placed a 
severe strain on the marriage tie. 

Henry and Lillian, for instance. They had been married 


for five years. “Our apartment,” Lillian told me during ow 
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initial session, “is right under that of Henry’s mother. Dy. 
ing the early years of our marriage, Henry ate about half his 
evening meals upstairs. Now he eats all of them there. Some 
times, too, he'll get up in the middle of the night, saying tha 
his mother may need him; after which | see no more of hin 
until the next morning.” 

The reason Henry gave for seeing so much of his mother 
was that she had a heart condition. 

A spate of interviews brought out that Henry's frequen & 
expressions of concern over the possibility of his mother's 
sudden death amounted to what is known psychologically as 
the “death wish.” In his heart, he wished his mothe: would 
die. He had managed to hide this painful fact trom him. 
self, but he had not been able to quiet the feelings of guilt 


it engendered. It was these guilt feelings, rather than any 
true affection, that prompted him to spend excessive time 
with his mother. 

Henry had courage. In time he grasped and acknowledged 
the real nature of his feelings, adjusted his life accordingly, 
and saved his marriage. 


6. Refusal to share life 


\ recent case is typical. Ray and Helen were an attractive 





couple with three attractive children. Ray had a good steady 
office job. In addition, he worked at a radio repair shop in 


ere 


the evenings and as a waiter in a restaurant on Saturdays and 


al 


Sunday afternoons. His only free time was Friday night and 
he felt entitled to spend that at a bar with the boys. 

His wife’s first statement to me was: “I’ve realized for some 
time that Ray takes these extra jobs simply to have an excuse 
life.” 


behavior, it 


out of his 
Ray's 
a childhood experience. When hi 


for keeping me 
Behind 
attitude stemming from 


was eight, his father died, and he was profoundly and un. 


o 
1p 


Quite so. turned out, was an 


favorably impressed by the fact that his mother showed no 
erief and remarried within six months. 
hostility toward 


The experience left 
Once Ray 


recognized the existence of this feeling and the flimsy grounds 


him with a feeling ol women. 





on which it rested, he gave up his extra jobs and became 
a husband and father in the full sense of the words. 
The big litthe problems of marriage, those mentioned here 
the that 
worth passing on 
1. Entei 
complaint. 
2. Don't 


vious convictions. 


and many others come up, suggest a few porters 


marriage prepared to share its failures without 


stand between your spouse and his or her rel: 


the littl 
(nd one final point: | find among some Catholic clients a 


5. Do remembei things. 


little confusion as to the proper role of a marriage counselor. 
It would be unwise, to be sure, for a Catholic to seek aid 
of a counselor whose approach to his work was wholly mate 


rialistic or who did not possess the proper professional quall- 
fications. A wise course is to make preliminary inquiries at 
the family service division of a Catholic social agency. ‘There, 
as a rule, you will be referred to a priest or to a competent 
counselor or to both, depending on your problem. 


Looking at the picture as a whole, the role of the marriage 
He only 


when aspects of the problem are beyond the competence ol 


counselor is readily defined. should be called on 


the priest or when they require the kind of psychological 


“detective work” every qualified counselor has been trained 
to perform. 





ALPHONSE CALABRESE is a research fellow in marriage counseling at 
New York’s Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy and is also a marriage 
counselor in private practice. Photographs were modeled by well-adjusted 
young Catholics active in the Cana Conference and Young Christian 
Worker movements 
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ITALY’S 
PRESIDENT 
GRONCHI 


The present occupant of the 
Quirinale palace is no rare 


bird in a gilded cage re- 


He is a leader of his people 


and a man of action 


by FRANCIS BRUCE 


“DON’T FENCE me in!” This 
lar American expression might well be 
the motto of Giovanni Gronchi, Presi- 
dent of the Italian Republic and the 
first in that high office ever to visit the 
United States. 

Since his election in stormy political 


popu- 


circumstances, Gronchi has pursued his 
liberal, dynamic 
which has marked his career in Catho- 
lic labor and_ political organizations. 
Signs today are that he would like to 
see that untrammeled 
applied to Italy and the Italian econ- 
omy. 


lree-ranging, course, 


same dynamism 


For Gronchi, first practicing Catholic 
ever to hold the office of president of 
the Italian Republic, is acutely aware 
of the fact that 
Italy—the period of postwar reconstruc- 


an era has ended in 
tion—and a new era is opening up. His 
trip to America, for which he and ofh- 
cial Washington are now preparing, is 
im a very real the 
measure of how far Italy has progressed 


sense index and 


since the end of the war. 


Unlike the American visit of the late 
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\lcide de Gasperi nine years ago, when 
the Italian premier begged aid tor a de- 
broken 
Gronchi comes to America as the repre- 


leated and economically nation, 


sentative of an economically restored 


and resurgent country, a respected mem- 


ber of the United Nations, and a firm 
and effective ally of the North Atlantic 
Freaty Alliance. 


Italy has indeed come a long way in 
Today, a generation of chil- 


5 


these years. 
dren, only the oldest of whom have even 


vague memories of the grim trials of 


war, has grown up to voting age in a 


D> 


country which now stands at the highest 


level of its social and economic his- 
tory. For the first time since the end 
of the war, Italy now looks far beyond 
her own frontiers to extend her mat 


kets and her prestige. For the first time 
in history, she has sent a foreign minis- 


ter into Asia. Gaetano Martino’s un- 
precedented visit to Japan, Thailand, 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan was de- 
scribed as “a salute to Asia” and aimed 
frankly at increasing Italian prestige 
and trade in the Far East. 






President Gronchi, who will soon visit the United States 




















Gronchi, in his inaugural speech be- 
lore the Italian parliament, pointed to 


the need for seeking broader triend- 
ships. new contacts. He also indicated 
that he intended to make himsell heard 


and to continue the close contact with 
the people which had until then char- 
acterized his political career. 


His 


whose most progressive elements he led, 


own Christian Democrat. party, 


had attempted to tence Gronchi out ol 


the presidency in a misguided attempt 


to maintain political fences with con- 


servative elements. The maneuver failed 
ind the weakness in Christian Demo- 
crat ranks which it revealed soon alter- 
ward cost Premier Mario Scelba_ his 
job. 

The Communists and their allied 
Pietro Nenni Socialists. who, tor their 
own devious reasons, had helped elect 
Gronchi, had attempted to corral him 
into their projects. There is today no 
indication that they have been at all 
successful in’ this 

Many Italians, including some mem- 
bers of parliament. have been used to 
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thinking of the president of the Italian 
Republic as a rare and decorous bird in 
the gilded cage of the Quirinale palace 
—something to be displayed and heard 
on ceremonial occasions. 

Gronchi, a fighter who has especially 
sought to be close to the working man, 
immediately dissuaded them of that no- 
tion. He would continue to be close to 
the people, he said, and_ has already 
proved that intent in a series of trips 
that have taken him from one end of 
the country to the other. His inaugural 
speech—in effect a series of suggestions 
to the parliament—was hailed, and criti- 
cized, as the proclamation of a_ better 
deal for the working man. Some called 
it a “new deal,” but none, at least pub- 
licly, pointed out the similarity between 
Gronchi’s pronouncement in labor's be- 
half and 
again by 


enunciated time and 
XII, whom the 


68-year-old president described to parlia- 


those 
Pope Pius 
ment as -“the most authoritative spir- 
itual source in the world.” 

The working man, said Gronchi, must 
be given more voice in 
“I refer,” he 
ereat 


affairs. 
said, that 
number of and to the 
middle classes, who have been led by 


Italian 
“above all to 
workers, 


universal suffrage to the doorway of the 
building of the government without be- 
ing taken to the seat of the political di- 
rection of the government. 

“IT firmly 
fundamental interests of democracy to 
strengthen its institutions through a 
wider participation in them. I 
that this 


believe that it is in the 


believe 
can be met only through a 
realization of the new rights and the new 
position of labor and a realization of the 
transformations, 


the 


however gradual, olf 
the groups and 
classes, who must co-operate toward the 
common well being. 


relations between 


“It is at the same time a progressive 
and conservative task: intervention of 
the State and respect for private enter- 
prise.” 


HESE words defined the attitude of 
dl man who had caused trepidation 
in Western circles, including even some 
in the United States embassy in Rome, 
and aroused some hopes in Communist 
breasts. Neither was justified. 

Even before his Italy’s 
Gronchi had 
been aware of this attitude toward him 
and irked by it. In 1953, while he was 
still president of the Chamber ot 
Deputies, he had written to members 
of the foreign press in Italy: 

“I have lately observed that both the 
national and international press have 
revived the tiresome cliché of the ‘left- 
ist’ man, who, if not altogether pro-Com- 
munist, is at least very slightly concerned 
with Soviet politics at home and abroad, 


election to 
highest office, Giovanni 


fondly gazing on social Communists. 
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United Fines 
President Gronchi kneels for 
the blessing of the Holy Father 


“T therefore think the time has come 
to kindly call your attention to the two 
speeches hereby which 
provide an exact idea of my position, 


even at the present moment.” 


enclosed, may 


One of these speeches was delivered 
during the hot and fateful 1948 politi 
cal campaign in which the Communist- 
led Popular Front’s bid for power in 
Italy was rejected by the people. It was 
entitled, “Communist vs Freedom— 
Which Way Italy?” The other, entitled 
“International Policy and the Working 
Class,” was delivered before the Italian 
Study Center for International Reconcil- 
iation. 

\ careful reading of these documents 
would have convinced the few mistaken 
Western Italy that Giovanni 
Gronchi stood firmly on his own politi- 
cal feet and would have persuaded Com- 
munists that they need expect no col- 


friends of 


laboration from him. 

Both speeches—and they were typical 
of others he made—emphasized _ the 
thought that “the rise of the working 
the master fact of our times. 

“Communism,” Gronchi, “‘is 
the exasperated symptom of the crisis. 
Our whole life is condi- 
tioned by the active presence of Com- 
munism. If we 


class is 


said 
modern 


examine its various ex- 
pressions, from the intellectual to the 
specifically political, we find that every 
group activity and every individual posi- 
tion is often merely a reaction, in one 
sense or Communism. We 
have become accustomed in fact to think- 
ing in the 
‘anti’ mental 


another, to 


form of ‘anti’s’ and this 
habit too often makes us 
forget what we should do positively to 





FRANCIS BRUCE has been a foreign corre- 


spondent since 1940, working in Italy since 
1945. 


restore the balance of the situation and 
progressively attenuate the grave dan- 
gers to liberty and democracy until they 
disappear.” 

Gronchi is the product of a modest, 
almost poor, family. Italy's president 
born at Pontedera, near Pisa of 
leaning tower fame, on September 10, 
1887. He worked from his earliest boy.- 
hood days and, like many an American 
youth, earned his way through coliege. 


Was 


From the beginning he was a_ staunch 
member of Catholic political and labor 
movements. 

TPogether with Don Luigi Sturzo, fa- 
mous priest and now lifetime Italian 
senator, Gronchi 
the Christian 


member of 
Democrat movement that 
was organized by another fighting priest 
—Romulo Murri. The organization 
aimed at political autonomy for Catho- 
lics and improvement of the lot of the 
working Classes. 

before World War I, in 
young Gronchi 


became a 


Even 
the 
earned 


which 
volunteered and 
three awards for military valor, 
Italy’s Christian 
1919, with Don 
the founders of 
the Italian Popular Party, the predeces- 
Italy’s current Christian Demo- 
crat Party. Gronchi was elected deputy 
and called to direct the confederation of 
Christian 


he was a pioneer ol 
Union organization. In 
Sturzo, he 


Was among 


sor of 


workers. 


first government, he 
undersecretary of 


N Mussolini's 
l served as com- 
merce and industry until the Popular 
Party met in Turin in 1923 and decided 
to oppose the Fascist regime and with- 
draw its deputies from the government. 
The decision cost Gronchi both his un- 
dersecretaryship and his job as a 
He went to Milan and entered 
commerce. It was there that World War 
Il found him, still staunchly opposed to 


Fascism. In 1942, he 


teacher. 


renewed contacts 


with the clandestine anti-Fascist move- 
ment in Lombardy, Piedmont, and 
Liguria, and then returned to Rome, 


where he managed to evade the police 
while working as a leader of the parti- 
san. movement against Mussolini, both 
politically and militarily. 

Pogether with Italy’s great postwar 
premier, de Gasperi, he represented the 
Christian Democrats in the central com- 


mittee of the Committee for National 
Liberation, the hub of the war-time 
Italian resistance against — Fascism. 


Gronchi served as minister of industry 
and commerce in Italy’s first post-armi- 
slice governments. 

The 1946 elections that named Italy's 
constituent assembly and 
the Republican form of government, 
ousting the House of Savoy, made 
Gronchi a deputy. He became president 
of the Chamber May 8, 1948, a position 
ine held until elected chief of state. 


voted — for 
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That election was an emotional high- 
jight of Gronchi’s life. The Christian 
Democrat Party, its ranks divided on 
the question of the presidency, did not 
at first solidly back Gronchi’s candidacy. 
Premier Scelba favored Cesare Mer- 
ngora, an independent politically and 
, conservative financier. Don Sturzo 
sharply criticized the Christian Demo- 
cats for refusing to back one of their 
own men and underscored his criticism 
jy not attending the voting sessions of 
the parliament. 


zagora or any candidate. He with- 
drew, urging his supporters to back Luigi 


finaudi, the outgoing eighty-year-old, 


seg ballots failed to elect Mer- 


lf-effacing president who had quietly 
sven valuable service during difficult 
years. 

Then, the Christian 
last-minute 


Democrats, in a 
fourth-ballot that 
Scelba, named Gronchi as 
their official candidate. That ended it. 
\s Gronchi, presiding, read his own 


switch 
humiliated 


name on ballots... “Gronchi, Gronchi, 
Gronchi it was apparent that it 
was all over. Don Sturzo hurried to the 
session to cast his ballot. When, long 
the count completed, 
total reached 422—the num- 
ber of votes needed to elect—the parlia- 
ment rose to its feet and cheered. Com- 
munists and 
own political 


before was 


Gronchi’s 


Socialists who, for their 
had voted for 
Gronchi, were among those who cheered 


loudest. 


reasons 


The final vote for Gronchi was 


658 of 842 cast. 
Sixteen days later—on May 11l— 
Gronchi took the oath of office before 


parliament and then, in his inaugural 
speech, pointed out that “it is the clear 
perception of the people that a ten-year 
cycle has closed and that a new phase 
is beginning. 

“The fundamental problems of the 
past,” he said, “were the reconstruction 
of the state, the in- 
dustry, and the need to overcome our 
inferiority as a defeated nation.” 

\s he spoke, members of the parlia- 
ment could, if they cared to, recall the 
dark years—especially 1947 and 1948— 


reconstruction of 


when Communism’s red star shone 
brightest over Italy. 
They could” recall de Gasperi’s 


harassed words to Maj. Gen. Lowell W. 
Roole, director of UNRRA, that Italy’s 
economy would collapse if foreign aid 
ceased and that “there might be no 
remedy but dictatorship.” 

“The crisis,” said one Rome news- 
paper of that time, “is that the bread 
ration fell from 235 grams daily to 200, 
and much of the 200 is cornmeal.” Stock 
prices soared 330 per cent in three 
months and the lira fell from 630 to 
880 to the dollar. Communists, still in 
the government, spoke of civil war. De 


February, 1956 


Gasperi went to the United States to 
seek aid. 

He received promises of aid—promises 
that were generously kept—and also a 
copy of the treaty of peace that Italy 
yet had to sign. Communists and Social- 
ists called it a “diktat.”” When the docu- 
ment was signed at Paris on February 
10, 1947, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
sirens called Italians to ten minutes of 
silence. Count Carlo Sforza, who signed 
for Italy, described the signing of the 
act that stripped Italy of her colonies 
and of Istria as a ‘“‘sad moment.” 

That Gronchi said, has 
passed. Italy’s war-broken railroad spine 
has mended, her 
of wreckage of ships, her almost totally 
destroyed merchant fleet rebuilt to more 


peric rd, 


been harbors cleared 


than four million tons, biggest in her 
history and third largest in the world. 

Italy’s general industrial production 
index in 1955 rose to the highest point 
in her history ever. The wheat crop was 
also the biggest ever. More than nine 
million tourists packed the country’s ho- 
tels throughout the year—also a record. 
The nation’s income rose by nine per 
cent—four per cent more than expected— 
ceiving Italians their best average earn- 
ings in history, although still low com- 
pared to that of wealthier countries. 

But there still are two million unem- 
ployed in the nation and a Communist 
party ol million 
biggest in the West—to work on them. 
The Communists no longer cry civil war, 
as they did in 1947, but now plead for 
collaboration 


some two members— 


between Communists and 
non-Communists. Collaboration, the 
Holy Father said in both his Christmas 
message of 1954 and that of 1955, is not 
possible for Catholics. 

On this point, Italy’s actively Catholic 
president could but be in full accord. 


He has, like the Pontiff, his 


indicated 





conviction that the solution of workers’ 
problems must be on a positive basis, 
not simply on a program of great faith 


in the Italian working man and in 
Christian Democracy as a social pro- 
eram. 


When President Gronchi was received 
recently in official audience by Pope Pius 
XII, the meeting was more than that of 
the heads of 

That was abundantly evident as the 


two friendly states. 
white-haired president, wearing the Vati- 
can’s high decoration of the Order of 
the Golden Spur around his neck, knelt 
in homage before the Holy Father. 
The formal words spoken by the Holy 
Father did not hide the high esteem in 
which he held the Italian statesman, to 
whom he expressed the ardent wish that 
his office might “all of Italy's 
citizens, especially the most humble and 


benefit 


needy classes.” 

The President had 
that this indeed would be his aim when 
he had quoted, in his inaugural speech, 
the Holy Father’s words to the parlia- 
ment: 

“A warning,” he had “had 
cently come from the most authorita- 


already indicated 


said, re- 
tive spiritual source in the world, to 
lacking 
religious faith, that no law and no insti- 


which may listen, even those 


tutional reform may be of benefit ‘if 
the common man lives in fear of op- 
pression . . ., if he realizes that every- 


thing in daily life depends upon having 
influential friends and if he 
pects that behind the facade of the State 
hidden the 
organized groups.’ ’ 
“No other words,” 


Sus- 


are interests of powerful 


said Gronchi, re- 
plying to those who have expressed fears 
that he might exceed the constitutional 
limits of his better 


define the character and responsibility 


olfice, ‘could 


of a head of state.” 


Gronchi at home in Rome 
with his wife Donna Carla 
and his two children 
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A Sign Picture Story 
Photographs by Bob Willoughby 


Faith, hope, and love, patience and long 


years of work: all go into... 


The Making of 


Charles Galbraith, doctor of medicine, senior resident in 
surgery, father of two, husband, a just man. There is a 
long story of deep courage, quiet hope, sincere love, and 
dogged perseverance behind that one sentence description 
of one man, a man who like many others has devoted a big 
chunk of a lifetime to the making of a doctor. 

To know what has gone, and is going, into the making 
of Dr. Charles Galbraith, the story must go back to Tacoma, 
Washington. Here, he grew up, oldest of the six sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Galbraith. In high school, Charles 
was a boy with a dream. The dream? To be a doctor. 
World War II clouded that dream, interrupting the educa- 
tion of Charles Galbraith, freshman pre-med student at 
Seattle University, seeing him off to the Navy for a job as 
a radar operator. But Charles Galbraith’s dream, was still 
very much with him when he and the Navy settled down 
to more peaceable ways. The year 1946 saw Charles back 
at Seattle University, studying under an accelerated pro- 
gram. It also found Charles someone with whom to share 
his dream, the sweetest girl he ever met, fellow student 
Joyce Bartlett. In September, 1948, Charles said good-by 
to Joyce, as he headed for St. Louis University and four 
years of medical school. Back home the next summer, they 
decided love was too tender to be kept waiting, and so they 
were wed. Besides, Joyce could work in social service and 
there was his G.I. Bill income to help see them through the 
long years of medical school. Then baby Timothy was born 
in 1950. A year later, along came baby John. Joyce could 
no longer work and the financial going became rough. Odd 
jobs for Charles in a cold storage house, in a theater, in a 
store, helped them scrape by. And always there were the 
long hours of study. During those days, things would have 
been even harder were it not for their strong faith, their 
mutual love, and their unflagging hope. Therc were even 
harder days ahead once medical school was finished. But 
Charles Galbraith still had his dream. 











In August, 1949, Charles married Joyce; 
when babies came, hardship tempered love 
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> says Charle, 


Medical school meant long study, tough exams: “‘They really scarred me,’ 


rs 


As medical student, Charles spent In class on X-ray technique, Charles, seated, listened as 
long hours in bacteriology lab professor gave pointers on reading and analysis of negatives 


studyin: 
Joyce 





et 


Studying at night, Charles relied on 
Joyce for coffee and neck massages 





Biggest obstacle was taking four-hour, written State 
Board examination. Doctor says he found it a “scarring” experience 


The 
Making 
of a 
Doctor 


Shared hope and mutual love, plus a financial boost from 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, helped see Charles Galbraith through 
medical school at St. Louis University. The last big obstacles 
were his oral examination before a panel of wise, old medical 
men, and the written State Board test. “They really scarred 
me,” Dr. Galbraith recalls, ‘tas much as anything ever will.” 
As he began his year of interneship, his G.I. Bill ran out, and 
real financial hardship set in. It looked as if the rest of the 
young doctor’s dream—becoming a surgeon—might not come 
true. That meant four more years of residency at wages lower 
than an office boy’s. Here was the test of faith, hope, and love. 


Most nerve-wracking test was oral comprehensive which 
involved speaking on questions put by four noted doctors 
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Incredibly long hours, low pay, mark Galbraith’s life as a senior resident in surgery 


Up at 5:15 A. 


The Making 


of a Doctor 


M., Dr. Galbraith 
starts day with Mass, Communion 


Teaching internes, he takes them 


No one need tell Charles and Joyce Gal- 
braith the meaning of divine providence. 
Just when things seemed bleakest, help 
from friends cinched the acceptance of a 
residency in surgery at the University 
Hospital Group in St. Louis. Yet, even 
that was not The 
hours are incredibly long, and the pay 


meant to be easy. 


<a ee ics 


on rounds, checks up on their work 


Galbraith, center, assists at four. 
hour emergency heart operation 


is low. Every other night, Dr. Galbraith 
sleeps in at the hospital; on “nights off”, 
he gets home at nine or ten P.M. and rises 
next morning at 5:15. With another year 
and a half to go, Mrs. Galbraith says, “It 
doesn’t make for the best kind of family 
life. But, then, we’ve got more 
enough hope to see us through.” 


than 








pM can 


At end of 18-hour day, Dr. Galbraith falls wearily on bed in his hospital room. He is still on call for emergency 


Weekends are strictly for the family. 


On outing, doctor and his wife and two boys, Tim and John, hike in woods 
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“The baby’s got a cold and you wanna take him out in this weather! 


ELLO, Joey.” 

It was Uncle Funzy. He 
the doorway, his va- 
lises on the floor beside him. His face 
was flushed with the cold and beads of 
melted snow clung to his shabby over- 
coat. It was cold out, a congealing cold 
that could turn your 
Snow fell every day 
skies and 


stood in 


blood to 
from the 
sudden wind 


stone. 
woolen 


gusts of stung 


the house, powdering the windowpanes 
with loose flakes. When Uncle Funzy 


came into 

the winter 
“I go 

room.” 
Whenever 


the kitchen, it seemed as if 
followed him in. 


put my things in Nonno’s 


Uncle Funzy eame to live 
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with us, there was bound to be trouble. 
Couldn’t he have picked a better time 
to be laid off? Did he have to lose his 
job just when Mama had a new baby, 
when there was another mouth to feed? 
\s if Grandpa Nonno wasn’t enough, 
now Papa had both his father-in-law and 
his brother-in-law on his shoulders. And 
such a brother-in-law. An absent-minded 
and impractical musician! 

No, Papa wouldn’t like it. While he 
worked at the docks he could see Uncle 
Funzy drinking his wine, dipping all day 
into the fruit bowl, and nibbling away 
a pound of cheese without being aware 
of it. Papa was one man who under- 
stood the deep reiation between money 


y 


What's the matter with you!” 


and food, between 


money and work, 
but none of these things seemed to mat- 
ter to Uncle Funzy. The only thing that 
really mattered to him was his silver 
flute—and that flute drove Papa mad. 
Day and night he would play it, stop- 
ping only for his meals. For hours on 
end he would sit in the front room with 
his bony legs crossed, blowing puck- 
stick. Scales 
He could 


ered sounds into that silver 
and arpeggios all day long. 
drive crazy — anybody but 
Mama. I was rubbing my hands over 
the stove when he came back into the 
kitchen, buttoning his sweater. 

“Where’s your Mama, Joey?’ 

“She went to the store. I’m watching 


anybody 
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the baby till she gets back.” 

“Oh yes, the baby. How is the baby?” 

“Okay.” He rubbed his thin hands 
briskly and stood next to me by the 
stove, hogging the hot lid. He edged 
me slowly toward the cold side. 

“Is shé good?” 

“It’s not a she. 

He laughed, trying to cover up his 
absent-mindedness. “Sure, sure! What's 
the matter with me? She’s a boy!” 

We talked no more. What could you 
talk about to a musician, a man who 
played a saxophone for a living and 
practiced a flute off the job? What could 
you say to a man who had no interest in 
anything, whose only ambition was to 


” 
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A GODE 


FOR 


THER 
ICKY 


Mama decided when Nicky would be baptized and picked a 


godfather. Then she told Papa. But Papa had other ideas 


by Joseph Petracca 


play his flute in the Metropolitan Opera 
orchestra? Nothing. That flute was his 
whole world. 

He was trilling his long fingers over 
the stove when Mama came in, the col- 
lar of her coat turned up and her chin 
buried deep in the folds of her scarf. 
At the sight of Uncle Funzy, a smile 
spread across her snow-wet face, which 
was red and alive with the weather. 

“Funzy—you just the one I want to 
see!” 

She set her shopping bag on the table 
and ran to him. They exchanged quick, 
cheek kisses and Uncle Funzy shuddered 
from the contact of Mama’s cold face. 
Mama began to move briskly around the 
room, pulling at the fingers of her tight 
gloves and smiling at her brother as she 
stamped the circulation into her frozen 
feet. She was undoing the buttons of 
her coat when the baby sneezed—three, 
quick, explosive bursts in a row. 

Excusing herself, she rushed off to 
the bedroom and returned a moment 
later, wheeling a baby carriage ahead 
of her. She rolled it close to the stove, 
fixed a wall of blankets around it to 
keep out the draughts, and tucked the 
covers firmly into the Mama 
smiled down at the baby. 

“The baby’s just sneeze,” Uncle 
Funzy said, looking down over Mama’s 
shoulder. “He’s got a cold maybe?” 

Mama laughed. “Oh, no! It’s the wool 
from the blanket. It tickles him when it 
gets near his nose.” 


sides. 


“Oh—the blanket,” Uncle Funzy said, 
and he turned away from the baby, who 
was already drowsy from the heat, and 
studied the tips of his fingers. “They 
stiff today.” 

“Never mind you fingers,” Mama said, 
holding his hands between hers. ‘““This 
is more important. Funzy, how would 
you like to be Nicky’s godfather?” 

This was more than Uncle Funzy bar- 
gained for. Mama was looking directly 
at him to get his reaction and Uncle 
Funzy obliged with a sickly smile. To 
escape Mama’s searching eyes, he looked 
down at the baby, a bundle of sleeping 
responsibility by the warm fire. 

“Well, Funzy. . . .?” 

“If you want me,” Uncle Funzy said, 
shrugging. 

“You really want to?” 

“It’s an honor, Maria. 
christening?” 

“Saturday. 
Saturday.” 

A shiver shook Uncle Funzy’s thin 
body. “So soon? It’s so cold...” 

“It’s got to be Saturday.” 

“Why Saturday?” 

“Because I already told Father AI- 
berti. And besides, all the others were 
baptized when they were three weeks 
old. Now do you understand?” 

Uncle Funzy frowned. “Maria, I don’t 
like to mention these things—but you 
know it costs money to be a godfather. 


When is the 


Nicky’s three weeks old 


“That’s not for you to worry about,” 
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said. “T the from 
Patsy. I pay.” 

“Oh, no! I pay, Maria,” Uncle Funzy 
insisted, shaking his head with injured 
pride. “I pay—but Saturday is a good 
day to go for a job at the Union Hall.” 

“Funzy, you lost your job?” 

oe Vall 

“Ah, that’s too bad,” Mama said and 
added quickly, “But you get another one 
right away, a fine musician like 

“Oh, sure ‘ 


Mama 


get money 


you. 


“Then you'll be godfather?” 

“Sure, Maria 

Phat night when .Papa came home we 
were sitting down at the table, waiting 
to eat, our shoulders hunched over to 
trap the feeble warmth of our bodies. 


Leaning on the door jamb, Papa slipped 


oft his glistening boots. The snow had 
crusted on the crown of his hat and a 
dew shone in his long, black mustache. 


As he hung up his checked mackinaw 
and hook, Uncle Funzy’s 
flute started up. Papa turned slowly to 


longshoring 


Mama, scowled, and snapped his hat, 
spraying the floor with an icy mist. 

“Your brother?” 

Mama nodded her head, pretending a 
great concern with the spaghetti sauce 
in the small pot. Muttering a long list 
of saints’ names, Papa slammed his hat 
on the nail in the door. 

“How 
time?” 


long is he gonna stay this 


es HHH, Patsy!” Mama_ whispered, 


looking toward the front room. 

“Funzy will hear you.” 

“So let him hear me! T’ll tell him 
right to his face—the free load!” 

“You'll tell him nothing!” 

“T'll tell him plenty!” 

“You won't say anything, Patsy.” 

“We'll see about that.” 

But Papa didn’t say anything to 
Uncle Funzy, anything more than a 


surly hello. All he could do when Uncle 
Funzy sat down to supper was to watch 
him sulkily. Every strand of spaghetti 
Uncle Funzy ate was like a rope around 
Papa’s neck; every meatball was a stone 
in Papa’s throat; every glass of wine he 
lifted was vinegar on Papa’s tongue. 

At last Uncle Funzy patted a napkin 
to his mouth, dusted the bread crumbs 
oft his and lifted himself off 
the with a satisfied sigh. He 
walked to the window and peered into 
the black night. 

“Looks like 


trousers, 
table 


more snow tomorrow.” 
It’s a good thing Uncle Funzy left 
after that innocent comment, because 


Papa was at the breaking point. You 
could see his jaws knotting into angry 
lumps and his lips tightening into a 
straight line—a dam of purple fury, 
holding back a torrent of curses. Papa 
just sat there with his teeth clinched, 


breathing loud. 
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“What!” 

“You don’t have to yell!” 

“PH yell all I want! What am I 
supposed to do—feed your whole fam- 
ily! Your father, your brother? Let them 
go out and work like I do!” 

“Patsy Mama began again 
hesitantly. 
“Talk! 

Patsy!” 

Mama _ began scrape 
“You know than 
since the baby was born. 

Papa split a 


Don't keep saying Patsy, 


dishes. 
weeks 


the 
two 


to 
it’s more 

his 
look 


with 
“You 


match | stick 
teeth and probed a cavity. 
all right.” 

“It’s not me. It’s about the baby.” 

“What about him?” 

“We must baptize him right away.” 

“What’s the hurry? You can baptize 
him next month when it gets warmer.” 

“We can’t wait till next month. He’s 
gotta be baptized this Saturday.” 

Papa lit the match and puffed on a 
stump of twisted cigar. “Who said so?” 

“Sister Carmela.” 

“She’s It’s outside— 
and she wants you to take a kid eight 
blocks in this weather!” 

“If we don’t baptize him Saturday— 
its a 


crazy! freezing 


sin.” 








e No matter how great a man is, 
the size of his funeral usually de- 
pends on the weather. 

—Dan Bennett 





Papa sneered. “What sin? Did you tell 
Sister Carmela it’s a sin to take a baby 
out in the cold?” 

“We could call a taxi 

‘A taxi! And who's gonna pay for 
it, Sister Carmela? The next time you 
see her, tell her we might not baptize 
the baby at all!” 

Mama crossed herself. “Patsy, don’t 
talk like that!” 

“I said maybe.” 

“No 

“All right,” Papa said. “But you gotta 
wait till March.” 

“But March is too late,” 


maybe!” 


Mama cried, 
slapping her sides impatiently; and in 
a flurry fast Italian and flashing 
fingers, she went on to explain to Papa 
that it that 
even a baby was in danger of damna- 
tion until it was baptized, that to wait 
than three 


of 


was impossible to wait, 


more weeks was a sin, a 
grievous sin. Papa barely heard her. 
“Yeah, yeah,” he said, blowing a 


stream of smoke at the ash of his cigar. 
Even though Papa had never attended 
any of our christenings, he went along 
He 
never went to church. Long ago Mama 
and Father Alberti despaired of ever 
getting him there. 


with Mama’s notions on baptism. 


“We wait till March.” 
“But now it’s so much 
“What do you mean?” 

There was a fearful pause in Mama’s 
answer. “Well, now that Funzy’s here 
he could be the godfather.” 

Papa leaped 
brother! The godfather 
never!” 

“Now, 
out 


easier,” 


feet. 
of 


to his “Your 


my kid~ 
Patsy,” Mama sighed, throwing 
arms. “What's the difference 
godfather is?”’ 


her 


who the 


OR a man who never went to 
F church, Papa knew more about re. 
ligion than Mama. “What’s the differ. 
ence? You're supposed to be the holy 
one in the family—and you say what's 
the difference? Maybe you don’t know 
what a godfather is, but I do. Go and 
ask Sister Carmela. If die it’s the 
godfather’s job to be the kid’s father- 
that’s what a godfather is! And your 
brother Funzy can’t even take care of 
himself, let alone a kid!” 

Exhausted from listening him, 
Mama sat down. “But Patsy, we're not 
eoing to die.” 


we 


to 


“And neither is the baby,” Papa said, 
“So let’s wait.” 

Shortly after I got home from school 
the next day, I heard Papa’s heavy boots 
clumping up the stairs. He was home 
early. The storm had stalled the barges 
in the bay and the stevedoring boss had 
dismissed all the longshoremen in the 
afternoon shape-up. 

Kicking off his Papa asked, 
“Did Funzy go and look for work to- 
day?” 


boots, 
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“No, Patsy. It was so cold. . 

“Cold! It wasn’t 
work—but it was for 
brother to look! How do you like that— 
and you want him for Nicky’s god- 
father?” 


too cold for me to 


too cold your 


“But we got to get somebody,”” Mama 
said, clasping her hands and_ shaking 
them toward Papa. “And if not Funzy, 
who? I got Mrs. Ferrante for Concetta; 
I got Mrs. Bianchi for Joey; and. . .” 


se and,” interrupted Papa, “I got 
a godfather for Nicky!” 
“You got? Who?” 
With his chair tilted back, Papa’s 


small smile came back to him as he lit 
another of his cigar stubs. It was barely 
an inch long, so short that you could 
smell the singed hair from the under- 
part of his mustache. He watched a 
stream of blue smoke rise to the ceiling. 

“Bruno,” Papa said. 

“Bruno!” Mama shook her head vio- 
lently, folded her arms, and planted her 
feet solidly on the floor. She turned 
away from Papa, too enraged to speak, 
and jangled her fork meaninglessly in 
the frying pan. She would have no part 
Bruno Carducci. Next to the Devil 
himself, Papa could not have named 
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a more impossible person. It’s true that 
Bruno was a hard worker, owned his 
own bakery and pizzeria, and would 
make a wonderful godparent for any 
child. But as far as Mama con- 
cerned, he was practically an atheist, a 
man who never stopped talking against 
religion, who made his Christmas and 
Easter duties only because his wife 
dragged him to church. 

“Bruno’s got a bread wagon,” Papa 
said, rolling the cigar between his fin- 
gers. “You won't have to walk. You can 
ride to church. I just talked to him 
and we made the date—the first Sunday 
in March.” 

“No!” 

“Me and Bruno settled it,” Papa said. 

“Listen to me, Patsy ” Mama be- 
gan; but just then the baby sneezed, 
As though it were a trigger that set him 
off, Papa leaped out of the chair and 
roamed the kitchen like a wild animal. 

“That even more,” he 
shouted. ‘““The baby’s got a cold and you 
wanna take 
arry him eight blocks in these streets! 
What’s the matter with you!” 

“Nothing’s the matter with 
Mama shouted back. “And nothing’s 
the matter with the baby either!” 

“You listen to me, Maria...” 

Neither of them listened to 


was 


settles it 


him out in this weather— 


” 
me, 


each 


other. They just stood there arguing 
back and forth, yelling so loud in 


picces of Italian and English that they 
never noticed that the flute playing had 
stopped. After a minute Uncle Funzy 
appeared in the doorway with the flute 


under his arm, listening to them. 


\PA insisted the baby had a cold; 
Mama said it was blankets. Papa 


wanted Mama to take a bread wagon; 


Mama wanted to walk. Mama wanted 
the christening that Saturday; Papa 
wanted it the first Sunday in March. 


Mama wanted Funzy; Papa wanted 
Bruno. And while they screamed at each 
other, Uncle Funzy glanced over at me, 
smiled stupidly, and went back to the 
front room. At last Papa turned his 
back to Mama and laid down the law. 
“IT don’t wanna You 
picked the other godparents—now I 
pick one! And when you see the priest, 
tell him the first Sunday in March .. .” 
Each day it grew colder. When Satur- 
Gay came I stayed in bed longer than I 
wanted to, because I knew the bedroom 
would be raw, close to zero. With the 
sheets close to my chin, I blew out my 
breath to test the air: it was a jet of 


hear no more. 


cold steam. Finally I got up, but the 
floor was a surface of ice that sent a 
thousand needles through my _ feet, 


shocks of cold electricity. I put my 

shoes on in bed, dressed in two sweaters 

and hurried into the warm kitchen. 
Uncle Funzy standing by 


was the 
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In front of the house was the Antonelli’s long, black limousine 


stove, flexing his fingers over the fire. 
He was wearing gray pants and a bright 
blue flannel jacket, left-over pieces of 
wardrobe from his last sax job. Mama 
was at the window, rubbing a spy-hole 
into the frosted pane. 

“The 
Mama 

“Maybe you should wait till March,” 
Uncle Funzy said. “With all the cold, 
the snow, the ice 

“No, it must be today.” 

Now that he was safely out of the 
christening, Uncle Funzy went to Mama 
with his arms out to soothe her. “Now 
look, Maria...” 

“Shut up, Funzy!’” Mama swung away 
sharply from him, her fury sending a 
quiver through her body. 

“I’m sorry, Maria,” Uncle Funzy said. 
“That’s the way Patsy wants it. What 


streets are turning to_ ice,” 


said. 


can I do?” 
“Nothing! Go practice your flute!’ 
“Now, Maria .. .” 
Mama _ jerked her arm 
thought you were going for a job this 
morning?” 
“I go to the Union Hall now,” Uncle 
and get my 


away. “I 
Funzy said quietly. “I go 


saxophone.” 
He left, not even bothering Mama 


about his breakfast. A short while later 
he went out by the back door and we 
could hear the sad squeal of his shoes 
as he tried to walk softly down the stairs. 

It was late in the morning when Papa 
came home from the docks. He hung 
up his hat and hook, opened his coat, 
and sat down next to me, rubbing his 


cold hands. His eyes opened wide 
toward the front room. 

“Where’s the music?” 

Mama said, “Funzy went for a saxo- 
phone job.” 

“Ah, good! Now maybe he'll move 


back to New York.” 

Mama said, “Do you want to eat?” 

“Just coffee. I gotta get back for an- 
other shape-up. Maybe the barges come 
im.” 

While Mama 
an open lid, Papa got up to stretch his 
legs. In his turned-down 
walked to the window and studied the 
weather, whistled a piece of a melody, 
strode back and forth across the kitchen 


heated the coffee over 


boots he 


a few times, and then disappeared 
through the doorway into the front 
room 


A minute later he came back, only 
now his whistling was tuneless and men- 
framed in the door- 


acing. He stood 
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way, holding something behind him. 
“Where did you say Funzy went?” 
“For a job—what do you think?” 
“You huh?” 
“Ol I'm 


saxophone.” 


sure, 


course sure. He took his 
Papa snarled and pounded into the 
Uncle 


the 


Funzy’s 
table. 
word, he set it 


room, carrying one of 
black instrument 
Without 
right on the table and began to pry at 
the lock. It 


his thick, anxious fingers. 


cases to 
saying a up- 


wouldn’t open; it resisted 
Then, grum- 
the closet 


back. He 
jammed the blunt point into the key- 


bling to himself, he searched 


for a screwdriver and came 
hole, heaved down hard, and sprung the 
small lock clear off 
pulled the two halves of the case apart. 

There it Uncle 


phone. 


its fastenings. He 


was Funzy’s  saxo- 
Mama was speechless; there was noth- 
She sat 
ing at the saxophone laid out in its vel- 
Mr. Antonelli’s 


Papa was snatching his 


il down heavily, star- 


@ to Say. 


vet case, like a body in 
funeral parlor. 


working gear off the nail. 
“Not only is your brother a free load 
—but he’s a liar! He went for a job, 


huh? We'll see him later!”” And 
slamming the door behind him, Papa 
left without drinking his coffee. 
“Mama,” I said. “Can 
for the movies?” 
“Look in my pocketbook.” 
“Can I take a nickel extra for candy?” 
“Take it, Joey.” 


about 


I have a dime 


| PUT the money in my glove, pulled 
on my woolen hat, and looked at 
Mama. She stared at the saxo- 
phone. As I started out, Nicky sneezed 
again. It sounded like the beginnings of 
a cold this time, not blankets. 

It was when I 
movies. 


just 


after four left the 
\s soon as I stepped outside, 
the cold air attacked me and snatched 
my breath It was still snowing. 
As far as you could see, the street was a 
sheet of white paper without a scribble 


of footprints anywhere. 


away. 


The wind con- 
tinually changed directions, swirling the 
snow into misty The 
reached knees and 
teeth chattered as I plowed along. 
When I reached my corner, I stopped 
to catch my 


tornadoes. snow 


almost to my my 


breath. Through the icy 
spears of my eyelids I blinked down the 
street—and suddenly I was paralyzed by 
what I saw. I couldn’t believe my eyes! 
There in front of the house was a long, 
black limousine, one that belonged to 
Mr. Antonelli. 

Mr. Antonelli! 

I ran,a nightmare of horrible thoughts 
crowding my mind. My heart was going 
faster than my feet. My shoes were 
clogged with snow and I skidded down 
the street, running and sliding, until I 


drew up alongside the big car. It was 
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one of Mr. Antonelli’s funeral coaches. 
There was his name in gold-leaf script 
across the side of it. 

Nicky! 

His sneezing, the flu, pneumonia! God 
have mercy, God have mercy! I prayed 
as I ran upstairs, taking the steps three 
at a time. God have mercy, don’t let 
it be! I threw open the kitchen door. 

What I saw chilled me. Mama 
crying and Uncle Funzy had his 
around her, comforting her. A terrible 
panic clutched my heart and tears be- 
roll cheeks. | 
about to Mama, to throw my 
when, all at 
there came a sharp sneeze from the bed 
room. 

‘Mama!” I cried. “Nicky sneezed!” 

“I know it, Joey,” she said, turning 
to me and drying her eyes. “How many 
times must I tell you it’s nothing.” 

“But Mama...” 

Mama dabbed at her eyes. She started 


was 


arm 


gan to down my was 


run to 


arms around her, once, 


to bustle around now, giving orders to 
me and Uncle Funzy. “Joey, you watch 


the water bottle on the stove. Funzy, 





e@ Why worry because you’re get- 
ting older? When you stop getting 
older, you’re dead! 


—Spring field Union 





you get the other blankets from the 
closet. I'll dress up the baby. We better 
hurry up or Patsy will be home.” 
“Mama, are you gonna baptize the 
baby now?” 
“Why sure. 


I followed 


It’s Saturday—no?” 
her the 
thousand questions on my lips. Mama 
moved around fast, collecting the baby’s 
clothes. Nicky was kicking in the crib, 
smiling and flailing his little legs in the 
air. I could have kissed him, but Mama 
shoved me aside and pushed the baby’s 
scrawny arms through a_ lacy dress, 
smeared a hat over his head, knotted a 
bow under his chin, and then wrapped 
him in a large blanket. 

“Mama, what happened?” 

“I got no time to talk now,” Mama 
said, cradling the baby in her arms. “I 


into bedroom, a 


got sausage and peppers in the icebox, 
Joey. When Concetta and Amelia come 


home, tell them to warm it up. And 
one thing else i 

Sut that’s as far as Mama got. The 
bedroom door squealed open. It was 


Papa. His hat was pushed back on his 
head and his eyes were narrowed into 
puzzled slits. Behind him stood Uncle 
Funzy, carrying a load of blankets in his 
like firewood. Papa looked from 
Mama to the baby. 


arms 


“Where you going with the baby?” 


To baptize him.” 





“Baptize? Didn’t you tell the prieg 
March?” 

“No I told him today.” 

Papa threw his hat to the floor wher 
it fell with a wet thud. “What’s the 
matter with you! Didn’t I tell you | 
arranged it with Bruno!” 

“What do I 
baptizing the baby today!” 

Papa together, 
“But needs his bread 
today, don’t you understand?” 

Mamia’s the 
bread some 


care about 


Bruno! I'n 


strangled his hands 
Bruno Wagon 


nose went into air. “k 
That's vodtather 


Funzy got an automobile!” 


AP.A’s eyebrows lifted and he pointed 
pale the street, talking to uncle 
Funzy. “The automobile outside .. . ? 

“Mr. Antonelli brought it here,” § 
Uncle Funzy said. “I rent it from him.” 

“You rent it?” 

“He pawned his flute—that’s how he 
rents it!” Mama_ blurted. gath- 
ered in her eyes, and, if her arms had § 
not been filled with the baby, she would 
have thrown them around Uncle Funzy | 
and started weeping all again, 
Papa picked up his hat and flicked offa 
wet drop. 


. ' 
wagon! 


for a baby! 





Tears 


ovel 


Uncle Funzy. said, 
“The priest is waiting for us.” 


Papa said to Mama, “I'll carry the 


“We better go,” 





baby downstairs. You get the other 
things.” 

They went out, Papa pulling another 
cover over the baby. I ran into the 
front room, opened the window, and 
looked down into the street. The wind 
had quieted to a whisper and the snow 
was coming down thinly now. In a few 
minutes they all appeared on the side- 
walk. Uncle Funzy opened the rear 
door of the car for Mama; then Papa 
handed her the baby all swathed in 
blankets, a cocoon of pink and blue. 

Papa said, “You know how to drive, 
Funzy?” 

Uncle Funzy said, “No, but it can't 
be too hard.” 

“You can’t drive! Then how're you 





going to church?” 
“In mechanical things I got faith.” 





“Never mind faith! You got a 
license?” 

“No.” 

Papa threw up his hands. “No! You 
better get in the back—I'll take you 


g 
there.” 

After pushing Uncle Funzy into the 
back seat, Papa got behind the steering 
wheel, examined the dashboard, and 
turned the ignition switch. The motor 
churned slowly for a while and then 
caught on. He threw the car into gear 
and she rolled away through the snow. 

As far as I know, it was the first time 
Papa ever drove a car. But one thing 
I know for sure: it was the first 
to church. 


time 


he ever went 
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t50n No one knows even to the nearest million how many Catholics 
i IS there are in England today. Some people reasonably estimate 
\ that if all baptized Catholics kept their Faith there could 
ther hardly be fewer than ten million. The official figure, admittedly 
ile! only a rough estimate, is three million. If, however, you count all 
2 those who will call a priest when they are dying, the number is 

nted if) ahi 2 closer to five million. 
ncle With full employment in England, Irish eves are turning there 
. rather than to the lands across the Atlantic: the number of 
Te, | young Irish men and girls coming to live in England since the 
im,” end of World War II is approaching a million, and most of them 
Measuring Catholic vitality are Catholics. 

he | . . — . Every year ten thousand converts are received into the Church. 
ath. in England by statistics involves The majority are “marriage converts,” young men and women who 
we a fruitless numbers game. eee eaageeese after necomning engaged or married to Catholics 
; yut no less faithful on that account. Ten thousand has been a 
ay But behind the figures a very real constant number for years, growing only very slowly and _ based, 
Ain, a‘ obviously, in the main on the chances of Catholics falling in love 
fa revival of faith is going on with non-Catholics. In the future, however, a significant increase 
is expected from the efforts of the Catholic Enquiry Centre, a new 
uid, organization set up by the Catholic Missionary Society—a home 


mission group of priests who have taken a leaf out of the American 
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Pilgrims at Walsingham: If another challenge came, the Catholics of England would be ready to die for the Faith 
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dreds go on to take a regular course of 
instruction, and in the first year or so 
scores have already been received into 
the Church. Nearly all these people had 
never before been in contact with Cath- 
olics. 

\s in most countries, the problem of 
the fallen-away Catholics in England is 
appalling. A generally agreed estimate 
shows the Church losing half the boys 
and girls soon after they leave the Cath- 
olic schools. Many people put the total 
higher, even, in some areas, up to 60 
and 70 per cent. It is known that many 
come back in later life, but no ; 
claims that it is a majority. 


one 


It would be wrong, however, to leave 
anyone with a picture of the Catholics 
of England fighting a losing battle. On 
the contrary, there is no doubt that in 
many Catholic Church is 
stronger than in any othe period since 
the Reformation. It 
doubted that if another violent chal 
lenge came to the Christians of England 
you would hear of a 


fields the 


need not be 


host of men and 
women, with their Bishops and priests, 


B. I. 8. 
Novelists Waugh 
For Catholic culture ... 


prepared without 
suffer 

The 
first, 
and 


further question to 
and even die for Faith. 

Take, 
faith 
numbers, th« 
flocked to the 


their 


evidence for that claim? 
the of observable 
devotion. In. ¢reat 


Catholics ol 


evidence 


England 


churches to take advantage of the privi 
lege granted by the Holy See for evening 
Mass and of the 
Holy 

has been no slackening off in the num 
ber. Those 


relaxed fasting regula 


tions for Communion, 


and_ there 
who could not attend morn- 
ing Mass on days of obligation becaus¢ 
of their hours of work 
ing into the evening city 
centers and in their home parishes. The 
Bishops also readily grant permission fo1 
evening Mass on days of no obligation, 
knowing _ that will fill the 
churches and that many will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to receive Holy 
Communion. 


are now crowd 


Masses in 


crowds 
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- +. and Greene 
literate spokesmen 


Some have complained that English 
Catholics took far too long to realize 
that they were no longer in the “‘cata- 
combs” into which they were forced dur- 
ing the long years of persecution and 
penal laws; and, indeed, older Catholics 
can remember the days when it was still 
remarkable in some cities and towns to 
see a Catholic church being built on a 
main street instead of unobtrusively in 
back street. 
then still thinking of 
small minority who must “keep in their 
place” in a Protestant country. But 
now the Church is right out in the open, 
quite apart from street processions and 
pilgrimages. There are still occasions 
when a Catholic will suffer 
tent in his business or profession because 
Catholic. On the 
other hand, you will have to search hard 
lor a Catholic man in a high position 
who does not wish to be known as one. 


a side or Catholics were 


themselves as a 


to some ex- 


he is known to be a 


\n apostolic spirit, encouraged by the 
hierarchy, is growing especially among 
younger Catholics. There is nothing 


more heartening and promising, for ex- 
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Laborite Stokes: 
Catholic in industry 


than 
thousands of 


ample, the active apostolate of 
and men and 


women in their early twenties in the in 


tee . 
teenagers 


dustrial areas—precisely the areas where 
the leakage is worst. 
Christian 


Put three Young 


Workers into any factory em- 
ploying hundreds of men and women- 
nd they will not feel they 


ss minority. 


are in a 
with 
‘smut,” apathy, indifference, fallen-away 


bopel Surround them 
Catholics, sneers, opposition: they will 
still not feel they are on the defensive. 
With Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of 
Westminster, their chief champion, they 
are glad to have been born in “these ex 
They live and work with 
sense of the 


citing times.” 

in abiding 

Christ. 
These 


nearness ol 


and other Catholics, 
that, much it 
may appear that a great majority of the 


nation have the 


people, 


too, are aware however 


joined “post-Chris- 


Father D’Arcy: 
The true intellectual 


tian” masses, there is a long journey 
ahead of anyone seeking men and 
women (apart from Communists) who 
deny the existence of God. In England 
today it is held to be an honorable 
thing to be a_ professing, practicing 
Catholic. 

Catholics are continually telling them. 
selves that, for all their devotion, they 
are not exercising the influence they 
could and should upon the nation at 
Yet there are continuing signs 
that their way of life is taking effect, 
We must not claim too much, and we 
must give credit to the Noncontormist 


large. 


conscience which all along has inspired 
a great many reformers in_ the 
labor and trade union movements; but — 
it is true that in much social thinking, 
ection, and practice outside the Church 
there are distinct echoes of the Church's 


social 


social teaching as it is expounded in 
papal encyclicals. And not only echoes 
but quite often “direct quotes.” 

\ lew 
ones, but fewer than in the past, are 
Communist-dominated in 


trade unions. and important 


their leader- 


B. 1.8. B. 1. 8 


Cardinal Griffin: 


Gone are the catacombs 


Yet it is in the industrial and 
fields that we find some of the 
clearest signs of Catholic influence. 

You will find no professed Communist 
in the House of Commons, but you will 
find there men like Tom O’Brien, leader 
of a national trade union who after the 
wal the Trade 
year. He has 
gained wide publicity in national news- 
papers when speaking on human rela- 
tions in industry in the language of 
the papal encyclicals. With him and 
speaking with the same Catholie voice 
are other Catholics like Richard Stokes. 
a wealthy employer and a Labor M.P 
In the Trade Union Congress with 
O’Brien is George Woodcock, who does 
a good deal of the T.U.C.’s policy-mak- 
ing thinking. Think of George Meany 
and the late Martin Durkin and you 
have an idea of O’Brien and Woodcock. 


ship. 
labor 


chairman of 
Congress for a 


was also 


Union 
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In the last half century, relations with the Vatican ha 
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Before becoming Queen, Princess Elizabeth and her husband visited the Pope 


If there are far too few Catholics in 
the Conservative and Labor parties, in 
the Commons, and in public life gen- 
erally—and the Bishops say there are far 
too few—one curious 
culiar 


reason is a pe- 
Catholic 
degree 


shyness in 
persists in 


boys which 
throughout 
their lives. This is something added on 
to the traditional “reserve” of English 
people and it keeps them away from 
many social and other contacts through 
which they might influence others. They 
seem to be at ease and happy only 
Within the confines of the household 
of the Faith. So you find that many of 
the most prominent 
in national affairs are 
“cradle Catholics.” 
Practically every disability inflicted by 
law upon Catholics during and after 
the Reformation has been abolished: 
and notice that while the Catholic Eman- 


some 


Catholics engaged 


converts, not 
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cipation Act of 1829 was passed by 
parliament in the face of tremendous 
1926 Catholic Relief 
(ct was piloted in its final stages through 
the Commons by a non-Catholic, who 


opposition, the 


was so Obviously speaking the mind of 
the nation at large that no one in the 
moment of decision voted against it. 

Phe only office not open to a Catholic 
is that of Lord Chancellor, an office once 
held by St. Thomas More. There is 
yet to be a Catholic Prime Minister, 
but both before and since World War 
Il there have been Catholic cabinet and 
other ministers. Catholics are judges in 
the High Court; there are many Catho- 
lic magistrates, mayors, city and town 
councilors. There are, however, only a 
score of Catholics in the House of Com- 
mons: the number has been about the 
same for more than thirty years. 

There are no links 


official between 





the Catholic Church and the State in 
England, but a British minister is 
among the diplomats accredited to the 
Holy See. The Holy Father is repre- 
sented in London by an _ Apostolic 
Delegate—at present an American, Arch- 
bishop Gerald O’Hara—without diplo- 
matic status. The absence of official links 
in this country does not in the least pre- 
vent personal contacts and exchanges of 
views between the government and the 
hierarchy. 

By law the reigning Sovereign must 
be a member of the Church of England. 
This, however, prevent the 
Sovereign from being represented per- 
sonally at Mass on various occasions; 
and Catholics in higher and lower posts 
serve the Queen in the royal household 


does not 


as they served her predecessors. Rela- 
tions between the Royal Family and 
the Holy See became closer when 


toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Queen Victoria sent the Catholic 
Duke of Norfolk to present her jubilee 
gift to Pope Leo XIII (the gift was a 
gold ewer and basin which are still used 
on some occasions when the Pope cele- 
brates Mass in St. Peter’s). They came 
closer again when her son, Edward VII, 
when he was Prince of Wales, visited 
Pope Leo in the Vatican. Since then it 
has become the custom for members 
of the Royal Family, before or after 
their accession to the throne, to visit the 
Popes. Queen Elizabeth, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and Princess Margaret have 
all had audiences with Pope Pius XII, 
who has often recalled that he was a 
member of the papal mission which 
visited London on the occasion of the 
coronation of 

The in West- 
minster Abbey is copied largely from the 
ceremony of ancient Catholic days, and 
all who attend the Sovereign on_ this 
occasion come under the authority of a 
Catholic, the Duke of Norfolk, who in 
his capacity as Hereditary Earl Marshal 
for some weeks holds the keys of the 
abbey. 

Between the two World Wars, in con- 
sequence of the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 
Catholics lost the advocacy of a strong 
group of Irish Catholics in the House 
of Commons: when the parliament was 
set up in Dublin, their constituencies 
ceased to be represented at Westminster. 
However, the loss of these men has been 
made up Christian 
England has been immensely strength- 
ened by another piece of legislation, the 
Statute of Westminster, 
the present 


King George V. 


coronation Cel emony 


and the cause in 


which set up 
system of self-governing 
matters affect- 
ing the whole Commonwealth the gov- 


dominions. For now in 





MAURICE QUINLAN, English 
many years’ experience, is at present News 
Editor of the Catholic Herald of London. 


journalist of 
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Despite shortage of lay leaders 


Factory council of the Spa Lane Mills in Derby, England. 


Religious News 


In labor 


and industry, the Church is the voice of an enlightened conscience 


consult all 
the dominion governments, and the fact 


ernment in London must 
that there are about twenty-four mil- 
lion Catholics in the 
colonies carries weight. 
would have had to 


dominions and 
The dominions 
be consulted if the 
sritish government had had to come to 
some decision about changing the royal 
marriage law in the event of a differ- 
ent decision by Princess Margaret. 

The Church in 
organizations for 


England is rich in 
the laity. Some say 
there are too many, that many ol them 
some say this suits 


the English liking for diversity; some 


“overlap” others; 


will tell you that overlapping is a good 
thing if you are putting slates on a 
roof. Anyway, there are vocational guilds 
for doctors, lawyers, nurses, policemen, 
cralts- 


trans- 


newspapermen, authors, artists, 
bankers, hikers 
And for 


come 


men, motorists, 
port men. 


do not 


men or women who 
within the range of 
of these there are the Catholic 
and Electors’ Association, Catholic So- 
Guild, Catholic Young Men’s So- 
ciety, Knights of St. Columba, Catholic 
Women’s Catholic 
Mothers, national, 


any 
Parents’ 


cial 


Union of 
host of 


League, 
dio- 
cesan, and parochial religious guilds. 


and a 


\ttempts to establish close and con- 
tinuing contact with non-Catholics on a 
denominational flourish: 
there is always the danger of encourag- 


ing the false notion that 


basis do not 


“one church is 
as good as another.” Catholics find it 
very much easier to co-operate in a 
variety of organizations engaged in so- 
cial work, and they go into them with 
the openly expressed intention of help- 
ing on the basis of Catholic principles. 

In England, the land of Cardinal New- 
man, there are no Catholic universities: 
the cost of establishing and maintaining 
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them would be too high. However, some 
2,000 Catholics graduate each year at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and other uni- 
versities. They their university 
Catholic the Newman As- 
sociation has an honorable place in Pax 
Romana. 


have 
societies and 


People are a little wary of the title of 
“intellectual”: it is apt to mean to large 
sections of the nation that the person 
concerned is long-haired and impractical, 
or wildly left wing in politics, or just 
a disgruntled man who cannot get any- 
one to elect him to public office, though 
he can write books and newspaper ar- 
ticles. However, even a quick look will 
reveal among the true, imaginative in- 
tellectuals, men of the stature of Father 
Martin D’Arcy Father Frederick 
Coplestone, both Jesuits, and Dom Chris- 
topher Butler, Abbot of Downside, who 
is also becoming something of a televi- 
sion personality. Among the laity there 
is Christopher holds a 
high place for his wide and deep vision 
of world affairs. Among the most dis- 
tinguished English 
Graham Greene 


and 


Dawson, who 


there are 
Evelyn Waugh, 
who are bracketed close together as Eng- 
land's 


writers 
and 
leading novelists. Among the 
Catholic historians are D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis and J. B. Morton, who also write 
as humorists for two of the leading daily 
Douglas Woodruff is not 
only editor of The Tablet, highly re- 
spected for his commentaries upon pub- 
lic affairs, but also a publisher, lecturer, 
chairman of the most widely circulated 
Catholic and Lon- 
don’s best public after-dinner speakers. 
There is Michael de la Bedoyere, editor 
of The Catholic Herald, a philosopher, 
a lay leader in the liturgical movement, 
and the author of a really significant 


new spapers. 


newspaper, one olf 


and religious, the Church carries on its mission 


book (among many others) on the En- 
cyclical Mediator Dei with particular 
reference to the place of the layman in 
the Church. There is Douglas Hyde, 
generally accepted by Catholics and non- 
Catholics as the leading authority on the 
philosophy, strategy, and tactics of 
Communism. 

Families in England produce too few 
priests and sisters. They have relied 
heavily on help from Ireland. Yearly 
vocation exhibitions in which the reli- 
gious orders and congregations co-oper- 
ate with the diocesan clergy are, how- 
ever, promising to remedy the situation 
to some extent. 

The Catholics of England, through a 
considerable number of religious orders 
and congregations, do send a regular 
supply of priests and sisters to many 
parts of the world. The Mill Hill Fa- 
thers, St. Joseph’s Society for Foreign 
Missions, has a special place in their 
because it founded by 
Cardinal Vaughan, third Archbishop of 
Westminster. 

Orders and congregations both of 
men and women are engaged also in 
educational work at home and in par- 
ish work. There would be few top-flight 
residential colleges and many _ fewer 
higher grade schools without them. The 
ereatest of these are conducted by the 
Benedictines and Jesuits; and Downside 
and Ampleforth, among others, are rated 
with the best schools in England. 

The Catholics of England have un- 
dertaken to raise something in the re- 
gion of $300,000,000 in the next thirty 
years to build parochial schools rather 
than accept State schools with a wa- 
tered-down Christian education. At the 
same time they continue to build cathe- 
drals (three are going up in Liverpool, 
Southwark, and Northampton) and 
large numbers of churches. 

The four national Catholic 
papers, The Catholic Herald, 
Catholic Times, The Tablet, and 
Universe—all founded, financed, and 
laymen—sell about 300,000 
copies each week in England and _per- 
haps another 100,000 abroad. The to- 
tal is over 400,000, more than the news- 


affections was 


news- 
The 
The 


edited by 


papers of any other religious body. 
Catholics hardly dare to think how 
many more decades, perhaps centuries, 
before England 
Catholic again. But in spite of the de- 
cline in church-going among non-Cath- 
olics, in spite of all the confusions and 


must pass becomes 


temptations of modern life, England, 
the ancient Dowry of Mary, remains for 
the Church a land of glorious oppor- 
tunity. 
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The first of a series on the Cross as God’s answer to basic questions of life 


The 
Cross 


is the 
Answer 


by Bertrand Weave: 





THERE IS NO SYMBOL on earth on which the eyes of man rest 
more frequently than the Cross. It is found on the tops of moun- 
tains and in wayside shrines. It rises from the domes and towers 
of cathedrals and basilicas, from the spires of churches and chapels 
in every part of the world. It is seen in the heart of the Christian 
world, where it crowns St. Peter’s Basilica, and in the heart of 
the Red empire, where it still looks down, inexplicably, from St. 
Basil’s Cathedral. 

This exaltation of the Cross is a supplementary mark of the true 
Church. The Church will not allow anybody, if she can help it, 
to escape the sight of the Cross. But the Church does not want 
men merely to see it physically. She wants them to see and under- 
stand it mentally and spiritually. St. Matthew states that, after the 
executioners had nailed the Son of God to the Cross, “they sat 
and watched Him.” These men, indeed, saw the Cross, but they saw 
it as nothing more than an instrument of execution. They did not 








understand that what they had used as a 
gibbet Our Lord was using as a pulpit. 

The Church exalts the Cross because 
it is the means by which Divine Wisdom 
willed to save mankind. She exalts it 


because her Divine Teacher and Re- 
deemer taught from the Cross a whole 
philosophy of life, the philosophy of life, 


God's philosophy of life. 


HILE it is certain man can reject 
\) the wisdom of the Cross only to 
his eternal peril, it is evident that his 
earthly happiness also depends upon his 
accepting it. In middle Europe, we saw 
millions rally around a cross which, as 
Pius XI said, was not the Cross of Christ. 
We watched them hail as a new book of 
wisdom the Mein Kampf of a man who, 
in his towering folly, was to pull much 
of Europe down in ruins around him. 
We have seen the exaltation of the sup 
posedly wise writings of the false proph- 
ets of Communism, and we have wit- 
nessed the incredible misery which these 
writings have brought upon mankind. 
In humiliation, we saw 
Christian statesmen at Yalta, Potsdam, 
and other gatherings of the world’s re- 
putedly wise men turn their backs on 
the wisdom of 


so-called 


the Cross and manifest 
such folly that generations will have to 
pay the price of it. To all of these we 
may apply the words of Isaias, which 
St. Paul repeated when writing of the 
wisdom of the Cross: “I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise, and the prudence of 
the prudent I will reject.” St. Paul goes 
on to state that man no longer has a 
choice among schools of wisdom. Since 
God came into His world to teach man 
wisdom, particularly through the Cross, 
man accepts this wisdom or perishes. 
St. Paul makes this clear when he 
says: “For since, in God’s wisdom, the 
world did not come to know God by 
‘wisdom,’ it pleased God, by the fool- 
ishness of our preaching, to save those 
who believe . . .; but we, for our part, 
preach a crucified Christ—to the Jews 
indeed a stumbling block, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness. but to those who 
are called, both Jew and Greek, Christ, 
the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” St. Paul is echoing Our Lord’s 
reply to Peter when the latter chided 
Christ after He had 
tention of 


foretold His in- 
Himself up to the 
“Get behind Me, satan, for thou 
oes not mind the things of God, but 
those of men.” 

There 


giving 
Cross: 


d 


that one is 
growing away from the mind and spirit 
of Christ than to grow away from the 
Cross in one’s philosophy of life. Con- 
trariwise, it is overwhelmingly 


is no surer sign 


evident 
that the closer one draws to the mind 
and spirit of Christ, the more one’s 
thought and action are shot 
with the wisdom of Calvary. 

When you consider the matter deeply 


through 
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enough, you come to the conclusion 
that the saints are the only completely 
wise members of the human race. And 
one characteristic common to the saints 
is their absorption in the Cross, their 
application of its teaching to their own 
lives, and their blazing zeal in helping 
others to see and act on its wisdom. 
The crucifix that you see in so many 
representations of the saints is no mere 
prop. Whether it is a_ St. 
holding it in her hands as she is 
wrapped in contemplation of its wis- 
dom, a St. 


‘Teresa 


Paul of the Cross pointing 
to it in a preaching gesture, or a St. 
Francis Xavier holding it 
beacon to the infidel, you 


aloft as a 
know that 
representations are just 
one way of saying that the thought and 
action of the saints revolved around the 
Cross. 


such various 


You can judge men’s thoughts by 
And the saints speak as 
one when it comes to the Cross. The 
Cross for them is the center of revela- 
The Cross for them is the pivot 
«bout which all Christian mysteries re- 
volve. The Cross for them is the en- 
cyclopedia of divine wisdom. The Cross 


for them is the answer to every question, 


their speech. 


tion. 











@ Joy 
dark, but a singing in the dawn.— 
Walter Sullivan 


is not a whistling in the 





the solution of every problem, personal 
or universal. 

Whether the from 
one of the most profound thinkers of 
the ages, such as St. Augustine, or from 
a humble friar, such as St. Francis, if it 
is a statement about the Cross, there is 
a remarkable similarity. St. Augustine 
revealed the source of his wisdom by 
saying that “there is nothing so salu- 
tary for us as to think every day of 
what Jesus, who is God and Man, has 
sakes.” And St. 
Francis, whose wisdom has charmed the 
whole world and hundreds of 
thousands of proudly to 
uncovered the well- 
spring of his wise way of life by saying 


statement comes 


endured for our 


caused 
Franciscans 
bear his name, 
to his friars: “My brethren, constantly 
keep before your minds the way of the 
Cross upon which Our Lord Jesus has 
led us . the more one conforms one- 
self to Jesus Crucified, the more one will 
become like to God.” 

Einstein, who was a great mathemati- 
cian but hardly noted for his over-all 
wisdom, left his brain to science, think- 
ing that the secret of his mathematical 
genius might be discovered in the con- 
volutions of that matter. A 
careful analysis revealed nothing that 
notably differentiated his brain from 
any other. A genius of a far different 
order, St. Thomas Aquinas, whose phil- 


mass of 


osophical and spiritual wisdom still 
mankind after seven centuries, 
did not have to wonder about the source 
of his wisdom. He revealed the secret 
of it to the world when he said that he 
gained more wisdom through prayer at 
the feet of the Crucified than from all 
the books he had 2ver read. 

Two founders of modern religious 
Congregations, established especially to 
preach the wisdom of the Cross, also left 
no doubt where their thought and 
action derived its inspiration. St. Paul 
of the Cross, founder of the Passionists, 
declared: “I would believe myself to 
have failed in duty if I were to passa 
single day without thinking of my 
Saviour’s Passion.” And St. Alphonsus, 
founder of the Redemptorists, whose 
wisdom was crowned with the title of 
Doctor of the Church, stated that “noth. 
ing is more wholesome than to make 
the Cross the subject of our thought at 
least once a day.” 

That many human char- 
acterized by folly can deny, 
Would that there were less truth in the 
saying “What mortals be!” 
We who have been entrusted with the 
wisdom of the Cross, the wisdom of God, 
can take no complacency in the spectacle 
of men making fools of themselves. We 
who are Christians but not 
often fail to apply the very wisdom that 
we claim to exalt. Others will accept this 
wisdom only if it is exemplified in our 
lives. 


awes 


lives are 
nobody 


fools these 


saints too 


It is not enough to give the Cross a 
passing glance every Good Friday. It is 
not enough to offer an occasional prayer 
of love and gratitude to our Crucified 
Redeemer. We must study the 
Only through such study will we under- 
stand that the wisdom of the 
throws light on every aspect of our 
earthly life. Only through such study 
will we see that the Cross answers every 
fundamental problem that confronts our 
minds. Whether it be the question of 
the length of our lives, the question of 
our use of material goods, the question 
of our relations with others, the ques- 


Cross. 


Cross 


tion of our trials, the question of achiev- 
ing something worthwhile in life, the 
question of the evil in the world, or 
any other question that vexes the mind 
of man, the answer to it is found in the 
divine wisdom of the Cross. 


Y pondering this wisdom, we under- 
B stand what the author of the Fol- 
lowing of Christ meant when he wrote: 
“In the Cross is salvation; in the Cross 
is life; in the Cross is protection against 
the enemy. In the Cross is infusion of 
heavenly sweetness; in the Cross is 
strength of heart; in the Cress is joy of 
spirit. In the Cross is the treasure of 
virtues; in the Cross is perfection and 
holiness. There is no hope of eternal 
life, except in the Cross.” 


THE SIGN 
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Veteran sportscast- 

er Mel Allen predicts 
that in five years 

a woman will broadcast 
the World Series 


and other sports events 








by JOHN LESTER 


TV is 


Europe as 


booming in 


all 


and 
before, so 


blooming 
never 
who've investigated it lately. 


Say 


One of the most recent of returnees, 
Ernest A. Marx, director of the Inter- 
Division of Dumont Labora- 
than 
weight in his opinions. Marx not only 


national 


tories, carries more considerable 


confirmed the reported rapid spread of 
and interest in TV all over the Conti- 


nent; he also stressed that both factors 
are bringing world-wide TV to the very 
verge of realitv. Great Britain, West 
Germany, Italy, and France, in that 


order, he said, are the countries making 
the most progress at the 
though Switzerland, Austria, 
Sweden, Denmark are 
much in the picture, each according to 
its respective size. 

“Eurovision,” the all-Europe network 
linking 


moment, al 
Belgium, 
also 


and very 


these countries which began op- 
crating about a year ago, is also expand- 
ing and its future looks brighter with 
each hook-up, in spite of tremendous 
language, technical, and political dif- 
erences. 

Programing-wise, of course, there is no 
comparison between the fare in Europe 
and that in this country, where sponsors 
spend millions a year. However, many 
foreign programs, specially of an artistic 
nature, are quite good and these, added 
to the steady influx of American filmed 
shows, will soon elevate European stand- 
ards several hundred per cent. 

In the main, Marx also agrees with 
practically all other TV experts that 
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many English and French transmissions 
in both black-and-white and re- 
sult in pictures superior to many in this 
country. The West Germans, though off 
to a late start, are demonstrating ex- 
cellence in the technical department, 
the 


color 


too, and may soon surpass even 


French and English. 
The West Germans 
turing top-quality, low-priced 


are also manutlac- 
IV 
at a rapid clip and are expected to start 


sets 


exporting them to America very soon. 

In this connection, the most popular 
Marx 
range from 17 to 24 inches in screen size 
$250 to 


sets. throughout Europe, said, 


and retail from about about 
$400. This is an interesting point, since, 
in the matter of screen size, the Euro- 
peans seem to have profited by the mis- 
takes of manufacturers in the U.S. by 
eoing to the larger screens immediately, 
with few exceptions, They've also prof- 
ited by our experiences in Ultra-High 
Frequency and currently 


nave several UH-F experimental stations 


transmission 


on the air speeding perfection of this 
system before TV spreads any further. 
Continental technicians have learned 
\mer- 
ican counterparts millions to learn: that 


something else that has cost their 


it’s much easier and less expensive to 
install UH-F on the ground floor than 
to convert to it Very-High Fre- 
quency after the latter is established and 


from 


accepted, as is the case in the United 
States. 
Mark this down as a big advantage be- 


cause there’s not much doubt but that 


the better on most 


UH-F is 


counts. 


system 


““Hoppy” to Film 


Bill “Hopalong Cassidy” Boyd, one of 
TV's first that 
negotiations are Cin- 


stars, confirms 


majo} 
underway for a 
erama film based on his long career as 
a stunt man, a song-and-dance man, and 


a leading man in motion pictures, all of 


which preceded his stardom as the 
cowboy-hero of millions of TV-viewing 
tots and their parents. 

Boyd has had one of the longest 
careers in Hollywood and few stars, or 
even featured players, for that matter, 
have appeared in as many pictures. 


Boyd, 


ereater-than- 


The handsome, white-haired 


who 
ever fame on TV, was originally promi- 


zoomed to new and 
nent in silent pictures and made some 
of the greatest films of that era, includ- 
ing Cecil B. DeMille’s Ten Command- 
and The Boatman. He 


also appeared in many early “talkies.” 


ments Volga 


Girls! Girls! Giris! 
Mel Allen came up with something of 


a shocker the other day when he 
dicted that a 
World Series within five 
thereatter! 

It’s possible, too, come to think of it, 


lot 


pre- 


woman mav broadcast the 


years, or shortly 


though such an event might send a 


of males heading for the mountains. 
“Female equality in the broadcasting 
profession is becoming more and more a 


reality,’ Allen pointed out. 
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BING AGAIN—Bing Crosby, 

whose TV debut is several years behind 
him, will star in his first 

spectacular on March 10 


“Women are now doing commercials 
on TV and radio, weather reports, com- 
mentaries, even disc jockey stints. Male 
had better look to their 
laurels as a result of this influx, because 
acceptance of the female voice has pro- 


sportscasters 


gressed to the point where women may 
soon be broadcasting football, baseball, 
basketball, and even boxing.” 


Veteran — sportscaste1 Allen — specifi- 
cally mentioned Gussie Moran, the 
former tennis ace who now works on 


Brooklyn Dodger baseball games, as an 
example of the woman of the future in 
broadcasting and telecasting. 

“She combines,” said Allen, “beauty 
of voice and appearance with a sound 
knowledge of sports and has more than 
enough ability to make any male sports- 
caster work twice as hard to get assign- 
ments.” 


No Skeletons on TV! 


The TV adventure series based on the 


life of Sir Henry Morgan, the famous 
British pirate, has been dropped like a 
hot potato since CBS researchers dis- 
covered he wasn’t the kind of person 


kids should hear about—if the truth were 
told, that is. 
The 


“Long 


undertaken 
made 


series was when 
John Silver” such a hit 
earlier this season. But there is a marked 
difference between the two men, in that 
“Silver” is a fictional creation of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Even though he was 
admittedly “cleaned up” for TV, no one 
can dig up his past and poke fun on 
worse, 

Morgan, on the other hand, was very 
much flesh and blood and history books 
are loaded with “record,” which is 
far from good even though much of 


his 
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what he did was countenanced by the 
British Crown “for the greater honor 
and glory of The Empire,” etc. 


Dumont’s Re-Borning 


Recent announcements regarding Du- 
mont’s reorganization seem to have 
given the impression it will return to 
network status and add a radio chain as 
well. 

This isn’t true. 

Dumont is out of the network business 
and for good as far as any plans for the 
The company 
now owns and operates two TV stations 
only, WABD in New York and WT TG 
in Washington, and is trying to acquire 
eventually a total of five, the limit as 
prescribed by law. It’s possible that this 
limit will be increased, however, a mat- 
ter now before the courts. If so, 


future are concerned. 


more 
will be purchased but, in any case, each 
will be operated independently. 

An identical policy will be followed 
in Dumont’s radio operation, applica- 
tions for which will soon be filed with 
the FCC. 


New Shows 


So many new shows are being pre- 
pared for TV release that it’s almost 
impossible to keep up with them or cata- 
logue them in any way, except to pick 
out that seem to have the 
appeal for a quick mention. 

\ few of the latter include Father 
Duffy of Hell’s Kitchen, the story of 
the Irish priest of World War I fame, 
which will star Lloyd Nolan. 

Another of promise is The Song and 
the Story, which will dramatize populat 
songs of past and present. 

The upcoming Preston Foster-K.T. 
Stevens co-starrer, Test Pilot, also looks 
interesting and so does a series titled 
Flight, for which Charles 
the original ‘Lone 


those most 


Lindbergh, 
Eagle,” is being 
sought for the narration assignment. 
Equally interesting is another new one 
that will have a_ stock-market back- 
ground, the hero of which will be a so- 
called 


make or 


“customer's man,” whose tips 
break the big plungers and 


manipulators on Wall Street. 


Annual TV Awards 


The Academy of TV Arts and Sci- 
ences, which will have its annual awards 
ceremony telecast nationally by NBC for 
time March 17, 
engaged in an all-out campaign to gain 
official sanction within the industry it 
purports to represent. It doesn’t, of 
course, but that is its ultimate aim. 


the second is currently 


First step in the campaign is the sup- 
port of key individuals all over the coun- 
try, many of were both shocked 
y ATAS’ unwise and 
inexplicable categorizing of certain pro- 


whom 


and alienated by 


THE SIGN 


grams last year, notably Disneyland, 
which was placed with nominees for the 
Variety award. 

The justified blasts directed at ATAS 
later by New York critics and columnists 
were attributed to “jealousy” by many 
West which ridiculous 
Nobody here that I know of objected to 
Disneyland 
it deserved 


Coasters, was 


winning an award, since 
much as pro- 
gram on the air. The objection was 
simply 


wrong 


one as any 
that the series was put in the 
category, eliminating other good 
shows altogether. 

ATAS now z2dmits this was a serious 
error and its president, Don DeFore, a 
slick man with a gavel, has recently held 
meetings across country to salve injured 
feelings and, generally, straighten things 
out. If he succeeded, which a little more 
time will reveal, and ATAS continues to 
grow with TV, which certainly needs a 
representative group of some kind, it 
can become the biggest and most power- 
ful the entertainment world 
operating for the good of public, indus. 
try, and performer. 


force in 


ABC Programing Heavily 


Most of the new shows are being pre- 
pared or shot by independent produc. 
tion companies and, among the _ net- 
works, ABC is particularly active in this 
direction with dozens in various stages 
of planning or completion. 

These include Jim Bowie, Sam 
Houston, It’s a Great Country, Fast 
Freight, RFD, USA, an as-yet untitled 
Western, and an as-yet untitled 
long anthology. 
The and 

based on the lives of 
Americans. IJt’s a Great 
dramatize true-to-life stories of the 
United States and its people. Fast 
Freight, a Desilu production, will tell 
of the road adventures of co-owners of 
a trailer-truck. RFD will depict life and 
customs in little-known communities in 


hour- 


series will 
those 
Country 


Bowie Houston 


be great 


will 


COMIC RETURNS—Billy Vine, the 
“Jackie Gleason of early 

TV,” until illness forced his retire- 
ment, is making a comeback 
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the U.S. The Western will depict the 
eforts of an itinerant judge to bring 
jaw and order to the Old West, and the 
anthology, under the production-direc- 
tion guidance of Sheldon Reynolds, 
whose Foreign Intrigue series copped so 
many awards in the early days of TV, 
will roam the world for story material. 

ABC has also contracted to present 
TV's first, weekly, ninety-minute dra- 
matic series, Command Performance, 
which makes its debut in February on a 
59-week-a-year basis. Top stars, stories, 
adapters, and directors are already se- 
cured and the plan is to produce the 
majority of the programs in Hollywood 
and Bermuda, although Paris, London, 
Copenhagen, Johannesburg, and _ Istan- 
bul locales will also be used whenever 
they're essential to the plot, etc. 

The web is expected to follow the pre- 
miere of the first Command Perform- 
ance, which it calls a “dramacular,” 
with the announcement of another 
weekly dramatic series of two or two- 
and-a-half hours (or more) in length. 


Bigger and Better Yet 


Another very interesting and ambi- 
tious series will be CBS-TV’s Conquest 
of the Air. This will consist of twenty- 
six weekly, half-hour programs, each 
complete in itself and covering a phase 
of the over-all story of flight in this 
country. 

Aside from the story, the theme will 
be a clearer and better understanding of 
America’s role in the air. 

The series will trace the history of 
flight from Kitty Hawk to Eniwetok, 
bring viewers up-to-date and, finally, 
take them into the future. Along the 
way, it will concentrate on great de- 
velopments and advances made in flight 
during World Wars I and II, the Berlin 
Airlift, Korea, and Indo-China, and 
document contributions of numerous 
divilian and military airmen, ground 
teams and manufacturers, both Ameri- 
can and foreign. 

The U.S. Air Force phase will be told 
in terms of the famous Lafayette Es- 
cadrille, the Flying Jennies and Gen. 
Billy Mitchell, of World War I, follow- 
ing with the exploits of Generals Spaatz, 
Faker, Brereton, Doolittle, and others of 
the second World War. Accounts of fa- 
mous planes like the “Memphis Belle” 
and the “Enola Gay” will also be in- 
cluded, as will “Test Able,” at Bikini, 
and, of course, several programs will be 
devoted to our young jet pilots of past, 
present, and future. 

ut that’s not all, nor is it even close, 
ind each succeeding series seems to in- 
spire more interest than the last. 

I'm pinning much hope on The Eagle 
and the Rose, which is now shooting un- 
der the supervision of Ed Byron, a vet- 
eran broadcaster who’s probably best 
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REMEMBER LANNY?—Lanny Ross, 
former radio star, pioneered 

in TV, but has returned to radio 
for a daily musical show 





a 
THE SWITCH—Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy switch 


to a new format for “Can You Trust 
Your Wife?” TV quiz show 





TV TEAM?—Since scoring on 
Ford Show, Eddie Fisher and Debbie 
Reynolds have received many 
offers to do Mr. & Mrs. show 


known for his long association with 
Mr. District Attorney on both radio and 
FV. 

Scheduled for release early this year, 
Byron’s new series will be important 
for many reasons, not the least of which 
is its concern with the Civil War—“The 
Eagle” symbolizes the might and glory of 
the North, “The Rose” the romance and 
splendor of the South—a subject that 
has been seriously neglected by TV to 
date in spite of national interest in it 
being higher than ever before. 

In fact, this will be the first time TV 
will have based a major series on the 
Civil War. 

Each ‘“Eagle-Rose” 
will be dramatic in format, historically 
accurate, and most will be filmed on the 
actual sites of the War's great battles, 
etc. The only touch of fiction will be in 
the character of one “Brendan Carrol,” 


half-hour episode 


an Irishman reporting the conflict for a 
group of English “Eagle- 
Rose” will be built around 
adventures—the character will be por- 
trayed by Patrick O'Neal, of Broadway 
and TV—during which he'll encounter 
the great and the small of the era, at- 
tend the War’s momentous happenings, 
and, being a correspondent for a neutral 


newpapers. 
“Carrols” 


nation, be able to have freedom of both 
sides of the lines. 

Marc Daniels will direct. Bruce Cat- 
ton, probably the No. One authority on 
this particular war, will act as technical 
adviser, and Richard Day, multi-Acad- 
emy Award winner, will be art director. 

All background and other music will 
be the original work of some of our 
foremost composers. 


In Brief 


Imogene Coca is readying her return 
to TV, which will be via the 
tacular’” route. One, titled This is Tele- 
vision, is set for NBC-TV Feb. 26 and 
it'll be a spoof of the industry that 
brought the tiny comedienne national 
fame, fortune, and attention after many 
years of struggle. If certain details can 
be worked out, she'll also star in a 
ninety-minute tele-version of Pinocchio 
for Omnibus, for 
been set... . Just for the record: Color 
TV sets are selling at the rate of 1750 a 
week. . . . Bill Stern now has swim- 
star Florence Chadwick as a “roving re- 
porter” for his ABC radio sports series. 
... The Cisco Kid (Duncan Renaldo) 
will join the Clyde Beatty Ci 
summer tour... . Peter Donald, moder- 
ator of ABC-TV’s 
is readying a collection of his most suc- 


“spec- 


which no date has 


is for a 
Masquerade Party, 


cessful anecdotes for publication. 

Joan Benny, daughter of the comedian, 
has launched her dramatic career in 
TV... .. Father Patrick 
planning a series of fifteen half-hour 
color films on the Rosary. 


Peyton 1s 
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IF ever there was a true word spoken by tongue of man, I want to tell you right here q 


it’s that mother love can endure anything and triumph over anything in the end. 
Like all mothers, I’ve had my share of suffering down through the years (though I’ve gen 
one to air my trials). But I’ve had my sleepless nights, let me tell you, and my days and days @ 


torment and of turmoil. Why, since the very first day my boy Blair began going ¥ 


that Nellie Mae Nelson girl I lived on a rack of pain. I knew it was wrong for ' 
him; I felt it was wrong in my heart—or if that’s 
sentimental, I just saw things as they were. But 


you can’t come right out and explain a feeling 


I took up the salt container and just 
sprinkled a pinch of salt into the spaghetti 
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like that. You can only hint and hint. 
Yet a full-blooded boy like my Blair, 
head over heels in some kind of puppy 
love rapture, he couldn’t take a hint 
if you handed it to him wrapped up 
in silver foil and tied with a pink silk 
ribbon. 

I'd see them mooning at each other, 
those two kids, and talking right in 
front of me, big and bold, at my own 
dinner table—because he always brought 


her over on Sundays for my _ fried 
chicken—about getting married next 
year. At their age! I'd just have to 


sit there and grit my teeth with plain 
amusement and toleration. Because, 
of course, at their age they couldn't 


know. Between them they didn’t have 
the slightest notion of what life, or 
getting married, really is. No _ idea! 


Serene and blissful as all get out, both 
of them. Blair was as silly as she was, 
J admit it now in all fairness. 

But mothers somehow have a way of 
knowing what’s good for their boys. 
A man may get a child—I heard this on 
the radio years on one of those 
poetry programs they used to have, and 
it made a deep impression; they ought 


ago, 


to have more of those poetry programs 
now, on television—a man may get a 
child, but it’s the woman that goes down 
into the valley and bears it. And for 
me, widowed the way I unhappily was 
when Blair had scarcely turned two 
years— (I was still nursing him at two, 
if you can believe it; but then, times 
change) —for me anyhow there was never 
any question of any man’s helping to 
raise my boy. No. That job I did all 
by myself, and I’m proud to say it, for 
I did a good job, what with all the 
million salt the dark nights 
and the beaux I made myself let go— 
Walter Cobley, Harry Wilson, and all 
the rest—a good job I did with raising 
my Blair. There isn’t a solitary sacrifice 
or trial I’ve gone through for him that 
I] regret or wouldn't go through again. 
All real mothers feel the same way. 


T the start I didn’t have one thing 
Reet that girl Nellie Mae ex- 
cept my inner feelings. Oh, I will say 
I didn’t consider her exactly a catch. 
Who her family was and just why she 
wasn't living at home with them, down 
in the southern part of the state some- 
where, I never did get quite clear, to my 
own satisfaction. She librarian, 
and handsome enough—I'd say a hand- 
some girl rather than a pretty one; very 
tailored, you know; tall and_ skinny; 
skirts and blouses; no frills, nothing 
girlish, though Blair did say she was one 
of the best dancers he ever went out 
with; and heaven knows he’s gone out 
with plenty of girls, that boy, and 
broken some hearts on the way along 
just by being his own natural, sweet self. 


tears in 


Was a 
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But almost from the start he seemed 
to think I was somehow dead set against 
this Nellie Mae. He’d come home late 
from a date with her and find me sitting 
up for him there (the way I have done 
since he first began to go out with 
girls) in the big blue armchair, and 
then he'd start in raving that I wasn’t 
getting enough sleep and besides that 
I was worrying too much and brooding. 
What he meant—and we both knew it; 
blood’s thicker than water, and our 
blood’s the same; his comes from mine; 
there’s a lot in blood, let me tell you— 
was that I was somehow set against the 
stranger blood in this Nellie Mae Nel- 
son girl. 

I just endured and put up with his 
antics until one morning at three o’clock 
he came in and stamped his foot at me 
and said he was old enough now to 
know his own mind and I'd better not 
try to interfere with him. 

“Well, Blair boy,” I said, calm and 
easy, “I happen to have a lovely story 
here that I’m reading up all the back in- 
stallments of, so I stayed up past my 
bedtime. Is that a crime? Come, kiss me 
good night now, because you have to 
get up early.” 


“You don’t like Nellie Mae! This is 





®@ Two things are bad for the 
heart: running upstairs and run- 
ning down people.—lIrish Digest 





the same acted about Con- 
stance!” 
“Blair, you and Constance were both 
only seventeen when I “is 
“All right! Susan then! Susan Crow- 


ley! 


way you 


” 


I was twenty when you 

“Son, as I remember it, you dropped 
that funny little Susie of your own sweet 
will!” 

“But you're acting the same way now 
did then! You don’t seem to 
realize—I’m older now! But you're 
prejudiced!” 

“Prejudiced, 


as you 


sweetheart? Prejudiced 
against what? Surely not your handsome 
Nellie Mae.” 

“Handsome! always say that! 
Never beautiful! Never wonderful or— 
or good! Why, you make her into a...” 

“And surely,” I cut right in on him, 
“surely I’m not prejudiced against mar- 
riage! You should get married, Blair. 
Why, I married your dear lamented 
Daddy, didn’t I, myself? And that was 
the happiest thing I ever did in my life 
—ah, you never really knew your father! 
—because he gave me you, my boy.” 

“Mother,” he said, “we better both 
get to bed. It’s late.” 

“It’s too late,” I said. “Whatever were 
you doing, out so late?” 

“We were talking.” 

“Oh?” I waited for him to go on. We 


You 





have always confided in each other, 
(The things I could tell you about his 
high school dates would mortily half 
the girls and their families in this town; 
don’t let me start on that subject, 
please!) But anyhow I didn’t want to 
turn him away cold from his own flesh. 
and-blood mother that night if he 
wanted to talk, though I was absolutely 
weary. So I said, “Oh? What did you 
talk about?” 

And he said: “Mother, you are sin- 
ply too solicitous!” 


\ 7 ELL, then, naturally, I under. 

stood what was happening. I sup. 
pose really I had suspected it before but 
couldn't just bring myself to admit it, 
“Too solicitous?” I said. I could feel 
myself stiffening all over, rightfully. 
“And whose word is that, will you tell 
me?” I began to laugh, just to show 
that I wasn’t hurt; but I was so tired 
with anxiety and lack of sleep that | 
didn’t have any control of myself, and 
the laugh got away from me, and Blair 
was kneeling beside my chair by the 
time I got hold of myself, and I just 
looked at him straight then through all 
the tears and I said: “Whose word is 
that? Solicitous? Is it Nellie Mae’s word 
or yours, Blair boy?” 

“It was mine,” he said, “but I take it 
back, Mamma.” 

“I know who put it on your lips,” 
I said, “but let’s forget about things 
like that.” I gave him a hug, very quick, 
and I stood up. “Let’s both go to bed 
now, Blair boy, and not talk, talk, talk 
the night through!” 

But then of course after that night I 
knew that Nellie Mae was influencing 
him against his own mother. He didn't 
confide in me any more about her, or 
about their plans. Oh, it was all very 
nice on the surface, you know; she kept 
right on coming over for my _ fried 
chicken every Sunday; and I'll say this, 
she did her best to be pleasant and 
proper to me on the surface. But know- 
ing what I did now I could look right 
through her, of course. 

And then finally one day I just took 
it on myself as a mother’s obligation to 
glance at some of her letters to Blair. 
See each other every night of the week 
and still write letters—that was the way 
they carried on! And let me tell you, 
after I had skimmed through just two 
or three of those letters I was shocked. 
Not that there was anything wrong be- 
tween them, you know what I mean. 
Naturally I knew ahead of time there 
was nothing like that, because I've 
brought up Blair to be an honorable 
boy. But what shocked me was the inti- 
mate way she wrote—so intense, so re- 
vealing. Maybe I’m old-fashioned, but 
if so I'm not ashamed, because that 
wasn’t the way girls wrote to their 
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They dropped into a little private conversation so low I couldn’t make it out 


young men in my time, let me tell you. 
It was all I could do to go on being 
sweet and friendly to that girl after I'd 
read the things she was writing to 
Blair. I almost wished I had let my duty 
go roost and hadn’t read those letters at 
all. 

But I just told myself that I’d have to 
go right on being patient. It was a 
trial, though. It was a hard time I had 
all those months. I kept getting more 
and more nervous and touchy—and I’ve 
never nervous or a_ touchy 
woman. It got so that I couldn’t sleep 
nights, and in the daytime I’d nap and 
then go around nibbling in the kitchen 
at off hours just out of pure nervous- 


been a 


ness. I began to put on so much weight 
that when I went down to see Dr. Billy 
Jimson for my _ regular — six-month 
check-up, he was plain horrified. “My 
dear woman,” he said to me,”’ you are 
simply going to have to start taking bet- 
ter care of yourself!” Talking slow, you 
know. Shaking his finger this way. Nod- 
ding his head. He's a darling little doc- 
tor, so polished and so sure of himself; 
I always have loved to make him 
lecture me. 

“Well, now, Doctor Billy,” I said, just 
to make an argument out of it, for fun, 
because we're old, old friends, “you 
know I haven’t got exactly all the time 
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in the world to be taking care of my- 
self! I’ve got my Blair to take care of!” 

“You leave Blair to look after him- 
self a bit more. What is he now—nine- 
teen, twenty?” 

“Twenty-three!” I said. “Where’ve you 
been all these years, Doctor Billy?” And 
then we both laughed and laughed, be- 
cause one of the things about him is 
that he has a wonderful sense of humor. 
So then he wrote me out a pres¢ ription, 
and he leaned forward, handing it over. 


“All the more reason,” he said, “to 
let him—Blair, I mean—get along by 
himself, if he’s twenty-three. He’s old 


enough to live, now. Let him be. Don’t 
stew over him all the time! Now here’s a 
diet you better follow on your knees!” 

He handed me a printed sheet. At 
the top of it in big letters was ‘“No 
Salt,” and then it went on and on; J 
didn’t read it all right then. But I 
just braced back and waved that diet 
under my chin like a fan; and I 
to him, with dignity, let me teli you: 
“About Blair, now. You seem to forget 
I have a responsibility!” 

“Watch out for salt!’’ he said. “Avoid 
salt! That’s your responsibility!” And 
he started in to laugh again. 

“Doctor Billy!” I said. “Remember 
that I’m first of all a mother!” 

Well, now, let me tell you, that im- 


said 


pressed him. It should have, it ought 
to, I am glad that it did. 

“I know, I know, I know!” he said, 
leaning back. “Come see me again in 
three months.” 

So then that night when I mentioned 
something to Blair about my new fancy 
diet, do you know that that boy was so 
worried he phoned Dr. Billy Jimson at 
home then and there, to find out about 
my general health. And the way he 
watched my diet from then on, making 
sure I didn’t salt in his 
food, let alone forty miles close 
own, was really touching. It’s the little 
thoughtful things that touch us all most 
ceeply. But of couldn't tell 
Blair what was really troubling me, any 


pul any even 


to ny 


course | 


more than I could tell Dr. Billy. 

So it all just went on, with no help 
for it, until the Sunday when Nellie Mae 
invited Blair and me over to her apart- 
ment for a dinner she was planning to 
cook all by herself. I did 
best to get out of going, what with my 
diet and all, but they out-talked me, the 


actually my 


two of them. “I won't use a particle of 


salt in anything!’ Nellie Mae prom- 
ised. “Cross my heart!” She had one 
of those cute laughs, you know. She 


probably practiced it. 
We went over, Blain 
day, about five o' lock or so; 


and I, that Sun- 


and she 
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met us at the door all housewifey in a 
checkered apron, and she kissed Blair a 
smack and was going to kiss me too, I 
do believe, but I was twisting around to 
then; and 


gel coat, just 


really there was such a whiff of cooking 


out of my 


—you know how those tiny apartments 
are—that I almost had myself then and 
there a practically fatal coughing spell. 


I was a cozy place she had, book- 
| cases, cretonne, fussy little doodads, 
and all. I suppose the couch pulled out 
But real 
how Blair acted, as 


for a_ bed. what gave me a 


start was familiar 


if he belonged here. He stretched out 


cn that springy old couch as if it 
were his very own. It had_ honestly 
never struck me betore that he might 


come to this apartment alone with that 
girl. Not that I wouldn’t trust my boy 


anywhere, mind you—he_ has been 


brought up to be an honorable boy, 
full But a 
hoy can be tempted beyond endurance. 


and he.has my confidence. 
It came to me all at once that that was 
what had him, 
tempting him, bringing him up _ here 
where she lived all by herself. I must 
felt 

“Well, now, let me give you a hand 
in the kitchen!” 
right 


she been doing to 


say I horrified. 

I said, and I marched 
out into the two-by-four alcove 
where she had an electric plate and a 
sink refrigerator so 
pint-sized that at first I thought it was 
a dutch oven. (You couldn’t pay me to 


wash-bowl and a 


live in one of those little midget apart- 


ments that they all make so much fuss 
over!) 

“It’s going to be a spaghetti dinner,” 
she said, bustling out after me, and fuss 
ing at the two saucepans on the electric 
plate. “I hope you like spaghetti as much 


as Blair does!” 


Well, now, I have to admit in all 
honesty that spaghetti is one of the 
few foods I have never been able to 
abide. And it goes to show how far a 
mother can drift away from her son 
when I also admit that I never even 
knew until that moment that Blair 


had the slightest fondness for spaghetti. 
(I would have cooked it for him at home 
if I'd known, naturally.) But she 
whipping things out of that eensy refrig- 
erator—a tray ol 


was 


liver 
and cheese and anchovy paste smeared 
on round She hardly heard 
“Well! A’ spaghetti 


snacks, sausage, 
crackers. 
when | 
dinner!” 
She had a red pitcher full of some 
sort of 


me said, 


cocktails, and she made me go 
in and sit in the lumpy old easy chair 
while she poured drinks and passed 
snacks like mad for a while. Then she 
settled herself down beside Blair on the 
couch and scrooched up with 
her legs under her and said: “Oh! I’m 


so glad to have 


sort of 


vou both here!” 


a4 


She was diplomatic, all right—I saw— 
doing her best to win me over. And for 
the time being I played right along, 
talking and chatting. The spaghetti in 
the big saucepan in the kitchenette was 
boiling and bubbling loud enough to 
hear three apartments away, and the to- 
mato paste in the small saucepan was 
reeking up the whole place thick as a 
cloud; but our lovebirds on the couch 
just sat there eating their snacks and 
drinking their cocktails; and when they 
finally dropped private little 
I couldn’t make it 
out I just slipped out into the kitchen- 
ette to turn down the heat and save her 
dinner. 


into a 


conversation so low 


one of these round blue 
salt, with the little tin 
spout pulled out, sitting there beside the 
plate. I looked 


spaghetti wriggling like worms in the 


There was 


containers of 
electric down at the 
boiling water, and at the gooey red to- 
mato paste smacking away, and at the 
little the 
cabinet; and it came to me then that— 
since I wasn’t going to eat much of that 
spaghetti dinner anyhow, but would just 


bowl of grated cheese on 


sit and toy with it for good manners— 
the others might as well have a little 
their food. 

I remember how strict Blair had been 


salt in 


telling her about my diet, and how she’d 
But the salt being 
right there, I wondered if maybe she 


promised to obey. 


hadn’t used a bit of it on the sly already, 
despite her fine promises. 





“You've always hated me. I’ve known it all along! 





So I took up the blue salt container, 
and I just sprinkled a pinch of salt 
into the spaghetti, and then into the 
tomato sauce, and then, not to slight it, 
into the grated cheese. 

They were still holding hands on the 
couch when I got back; and I do believe 
they were startled to find I’d been out 
of the room. She threw a spell of some 
sort over my boy, I truly believe she 
did; for he was never one to neglect 
his mother either alone or in company, 
But now he was acting like a manner. 
less goop, if I say it myself. I was em: 
barrassed for him. 

“Blair,” 1 said. 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“I wonder if you remembered to bring 
along my pills from Doctor Billy?” 

“Got ’em right here!” 

“Thank the Lord!” I turned to Nellie 
Mae. 
out this boy of mine to remember my 
pills and my diet and all!” 

She jumped up. “My spaghetti!” 

As she ran to the kitchenette I whis. 
pered to Blair, knowing how he relishes 


“I don’t know where I'd be with- 


a little joke: “I just turned down the 
I declare 
it'd all have been up in smoke!” 


burners out there. Otherwise 

“Now you remember she hasn't had 
much whis- 
pered back. “Be nice about this now! 
Vell her it’s good!” 

“Bullet style!” called out from 
the kitchenette. “I hope you don’t mind 
buffet 


experience cooking,” he 


she 


” 


eating style! 


p> 
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And then she came whisking in with 
tin trays that we were supposed to hold 
on our knees; and then with big heaping 
plates ol spaghetti to set on the trays; 
and finally she came round with that 
grated cheese, to sprinkle on top. 

“Why, it looks all funny!” she said, 
standing right in front of me and stir- 
ring at the cheese with a teaspoon. “So 
granular! But I guess it’s all right.” 

“None for me, thank you,” I said. 


O she gave some to Blair, and they 
S both began eating. But the first bite 
she took she up and screamed. Blair 
was swallowing it right at the same 
time, and he had the weirdest look on 
his face. 

“What's in this stuff?” 
squinting his eyes. 

“Why, I can’t ever—oh, don’t eat it! 
I can’t imagine what .’ She took 
another twist of spaghetti on her fork 
and tasted it suspiciously. ‘Salt,’ she 


he asked her, 


said. “It’s got too much salt!” 

“But, honey,” Blair said, “I told you 
you Mother can’t have any salt at all!” 

“I didn’t put any salt in!” she said. 
“I didn’t put in a grain!” She looked 
at me for a moment. “And now this is 
all foul with salt,” she said. 

“Don’t eat any of it, Mother!” Blain 
said. 

“Well!” I said. “After the way you 
two are carrying on, I guess I’d_ better 
not!” 

She stood up and scooted past me 
into the kitchenette. In a minute 
was back with that round blue 
container. She waved it out at me. 

“You must hate me!” she said, with 
her voice all thin and high. “Oh, you 
must just hate me!” 

“Why, my dear, I hope you don't 
think I mind a little salt! We all make 
mistakes cooking, especially when we’re 
just starting.” 

“I didn’t make any mistake! I didn’t 
put a grain of salt in any of this! But 
you did!” 

“Nellie Mae,” said Blair. “Now wait, 
darling i 


out 
she 
salt 


“You've always hated me. I've known 
it—oh, I’ve known it all along! But for 
you to do this! It’s horrible! You're hor- 
rible!” 

“Nellie Mae, please!” said Blair. 

“You keep out of this: This is be- 


tween me and her! She deliberately 
salted my dinner to make a fool of 
me!” 


’ 


I stood up. ‘Children,” I said, “I am 
not—as you both know—able to stand 
these scenes. If you'll just call a cab, 
Blair, I think perhaps I'll run along 
home.” 

“Pll drive you, Mother!” 

“And leave Miss Nelson all alone with 
her—dinner? Oh, no! You stay here, 
son!” 
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Pet Subject 


> Making 


classrooms 


rounds of the 
his city parish 
school, the pastor was question- 
ing the third-grade pupils. 

“Can any of you boys and 
girls answer some questions 
about grammar?” he asked. 

A little girl’s hand shot up. 

“Good,” said the priest. “Now, 
what is a noun?” 

The little girl’s face fell. 

“But that’s a part of gram- 
mar,” the priest explained. 

“Grammar!” exclaimed the pu- 
pil. “I thought you said glam- 
our!” 


the 
of 


—Eleanor King 











“Well,” he said, looking from one of 
us to the other, “I could drive you home 
—if you really want to go—and then 
come back?” 

“No,” said Nellie Mae. “No. You 
to me now, both you. Blair, 
your mother doesn’t want you to marry 
me. We’ve both known that all along. 
Now tonight’’—she grabbed a knife from 
my tray and slit the blue salt container 
round the top; she pulled off the top, 
looked inside, and  gasped—‘Here! 
Look!” 

“I have never cared for spaghetti,” I 
said, ‘or for spaghetti dinners. But to- 
night, when you two were having one 
of your little private conversations, | 
went out into the kitchenette to keep 
your dinner from burning, Miss Nelson. 
It occurred to me then that, since I 
would not be eating your spaghetti any- 


listen of 


how, there was no reason why my son— 
who is fond of spaghetti—should eat it 
without salt. You see I took your prom- 
ise to respect my diet seriously! So I put 
a pinch of salt 

“The cheese!” she said. “That was salt 
cn the cheese, too, all that grainy white 
stuff!” 

“—a pinch of salt into your cooking,” 
I said. ‘For your sake and for Blair’s. 
And all this fuss that you’re making 
seems to me completely uncalled for!” 

“Look!” she said, holding out the 
round blue container. “You used almost 
half of it!” 

“Nonsense! A pinch!” 


“No! This was full! A new one, I 
just got it yesterday!” 











“You got it to salt my food? Of course. 
How thoughtful.” 

“No! I didn’t use any—oh, you're a 
devil!” 

“Blair,” I said. “I'll go now. Get my 
coat, dear, will you? I feel that some- 
how I’m in the way here.” 

“Nellie Mae,” he said. 

“Blair,” she “af drive her 
home, that’s it, that’s all, that’s the end. 


said, you 


We've talked enough about this al- 
ready.” 
“But you can’t insult my own 
mother!” 


“Get her coat,” said Nellie Mae. “Get 
your own coat too.” 

So then on the way home I explained 
to him what I feel about the seriousness 
of love, and I tried to reassure him that 
the day would come when he’d find a 
real girl who would make him a true 
wife, later on. “It took me a long time 
to find your father,” I said “but when I 
found him I knew.” 


E was jumpy, naturally; but we got 
H steaks out of the freezer and ate 
them in our own roomy kitchen; and by 
the time we'd finished he had calmed all 
down, so that I was proud of him, of 
his maturity and his judgment. 

“She'll leave he said. 
been threatening all along to go 
home.” 

“Oh?” 

“She never liked you, Mamma.” 

“T know.” 

“You knew all the 

“T had a feeling.” 

“T couldn’t let her insult you that 
way,” he said. 

“Blair,” I said, “I’m proud of you. 
Really proud.” I was remembering for 
at all, yet it linked all up, 
one time years ago when old Judge 
Nailbanner was over to our house one 
night with some business papers he was 
handling for me, and Blair came home 


‘She’s 
back 


town,” 


time?” 


no reason 


from a meeting of some sort at school. 
“Why, you never have got a that 
age!” the Judge said—he was a born flat- 


son 


terer. “Oh, yes, I have, Judge!” I told 
him. ‘This is my handsome, winsome, 
thirteen-year-old Blair!” And Blair 


stepped forward—he was always such a 
manly boy!—and bowed and_ shook 
hands, and he “At your service, 
Judge!” It was a way of speaking he’d 
picked up reading somewhere. He used 
to be a tremendous reader, that boy. 
The books he lugged home from the 
library, I’d have sworn he’d ruin his eye- 
sight; but he’s got twenty-twenty vision 
to this day, and that’s perfect, though 
of course lately neither of us have had 


said: 


the time to read so much. But anyhow 
—“At your service,” 
smiling, so like a gentleman. A mother 
can’t help being proud of a like 
that, her whole life through. 


he said, bowing and 


son 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month ! 





by KILIAN 


VER the past decade the bishops 


of the country have. stressed in 


their yearly pronouncements the 


evils of materialism. Once a year is by 


no means too olten to be reminded of 
the evils of materialism Ot all the 
isms materialism is the slvest Seldom 
does it show its own face. No, it: has 


a thousand masks, all seemingly pleasant 


virtues Sometimes it is the mask of 
humanism, sometimes — the mask ol 
patriotism, and, God help us, some 
umes it is the mask of religion. An 
honest enemy will meet you in open 
battle. But how do you recognize, let 
alone fight, an enemy who lights vigil 
lights with the best of us, carries the 


flag alott, and speaks fine words about 


the freedom and the rights of — the 
people? For all the world he looks like 
a bosom triend. Of all such we need 
frequent warning 

Chesterton onc said that the only 
thing worse than the purely material 


is the purely spiritual Materialism = is 
dithcult to detect because of its disguises. 
It is ashamed to show its unwashed face. 
Not so spiritualism. It is without shame 


It needs no mask Phe purely spiritual 


has no need to blush nor hide. The 
purely spiritual is the soul of purity, 
Cleanliness is not only next to godliness, 
it is) divinity itself Never is” there 
dirt under its fingernails Spiritualism 
has a disdain for honest dirt, a disdain 


likes to think of 


as a sure sien of the 


which it as angelic and 


kven matter 
is considered an untidy thing. Undoubt 


clect 


edly dependence upon material things 


sia condition ol human CNISECHCC but 


this is a sad state of affairs. It would 


be much better if we could float around 


above the necessities of the body. if 
we could rise above all the accredited 
machinery of earthly living and dying 


The 


paragon of 


purely 


spiritual is) evidently a 


virtuc, and who wants to 


quarrel with virtue 
This is 


not an imaginary attitude 
Many heresies have been cradled and 
nursed at the breasts of the purely 
spiritual, Whenever a spiritualist here 
sy arose, the Church eave vent to a 
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Christ and Lard 


McDONNELL, 


O.S.B. 


holy anger. I am almost tempted to 


say that the Church was vindictive. The 
fury of her anger was not fed by any 
secret. sources of wounded pride. ‘The 
spiritualist. heresy attacks the very 


foundation of the Church, the Incarna 
lo attack the 
attack Christ. 


Phe first of the spiritualist heresies 


tion Incarnation is to 


was Docetism. The Docetists said that 
Christ was not really and truly man. 
He just seemed to be man. ‘The think 
ing behind this error is that) matter 

in this case flesh and bone—is a_ base 
thing. So lowly and degrading is matter 
that God would not contaminate Him 
self by taking a human body. ‘To take 


a human body would also mean that the 
Gsod-Man 


nee ds 


would be 
He 


a house to 


subject to material 


would need food to. eat, 


live in, a bed to sleep on, 
Lhe Docetists 
that God 
anvthing to do with crass 
the 
Person ol 


a basin in which to wash 
considered it) unthinkable 
would have 
matter, They came to conclusion 
Second the 
merely appeared on earth as man, but 


all He 


a phantom come down heaven. 


that 


the Trinity 


was reality. 


not man in was 
from 
Christ was purely spiritual. 


The 
bounds lt 


Church’s indignation knew no 


was not a case of bishops 
fighting over a theological bone. ‘This 
was a case of life or death. If Christ 
was not truly man, then we are not 
redeemed. Heaven is still closed. There 
is no such thing as the Church. The 


sacraments have no value. Against the 
Docetists the Church insisted upon the 
most literal interpretation of St. John’s 
“The Word God) 
flesh.” “The underlined 


word “flesh.” 


words, (Son. of was 


mrad Church 
the 


When the Son took on a human body 


He did so in order to transform and 
consecrate all creation—first man and 
then dumb matter. We cannot despise 
wood and stone and the good earth 


without in 
Way century, 
John the 
ness of material things because the Son 


some way despising Christ. 
back in the St. 
Damascene sacred 


eighth 
defended 


f God took a material body and used 

















material things to redeem us. “I do 
not worship matter,” he wrote, “T wor. 
ship the God of matter, who became 
matter for my sake and deigned to in- 


habit matter, who worked out my salva: 





tion through matter. Twill not cease 
from honoring that matter which works 
my salvation.” Christ consecrated matter 
by becoming man. He also consecrated 
matter by using it as a means of making 
us holy: water in) Baptism, bread and 


wine in the Eucharist, oil in Confirma- 


tion and Holy Orders. 

The Church continues the actions 
of Christ. She too blesses and con- 
secrates matter. She too uses matter 
to lead us to God. Every priest has a 


hook 


blessings for many things. 


Ritual. In it there are 


I give here 


called al 


® partial list of objects for which there 
is a special Mlessing: ambulance, beer, 
bees, butter, car, cattle, children, electric 
dynamo, fire engine, home, horse, lard, 
medicine, mill, oats, printing press, rail 
sick 


typewriter, wheelchair, wine. 


way and its cars, persons, swine, 


Lest some 
object’ be forgotten there is prayer en- 


titled “Blessing of Anything.” 


\ 


to Christianity o1 


7 FE might think it comic to the 

point of sacrilege to relate a horse 
lard to Christ. But il 
we are squeamish in this matter, the 


Church, following Christ's example, 
is not Phe Church says that in the 
lite of a total Christian there is) no 


such thing as a nonreligious object. The 
total God 
objects he uses as well as the actions he 
St. Paul said, “Whether 
eat or drink, or do anything else, do all 
for the glory of God.” The Church 
little further says that 
should dedicate not only the eating but 


Christian dedicates to the 


performs. you 


goes a and we 
the eggs, 
bed. 

In spite of its pretended virtue, both 


Christ and the Church are 


not only the sleeping but the 


not afraid to 
quarrel with the purely spiritual. — By 
His birth Christ joined the material and 
the spiritual. 
to God 


they lead us 


And what Christ has joined 


Pogether 


let no man put asunder, 
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STAGE and 
SCREEN 


by Jerry Cotter 


The Beat of °55 


With renewed prosperity and perhaps a feeling of relief that 
the TV threat had abated, the motion picture industry 
brought its technical skills and artistic talent to a pornt 
of co-operative etlort: which resulted ino a number of fine 
movies. It did not match such technical and artistic achieve 
ment with anything approaching a comparable moral 
advance 

The Bishops’ Committee on Motion Pictures, disturbed 
by the “rising tide of moral laxity,” points out in its 
analysis of Legion of Decency ratings that 29.82) percent 
of the 1955 product were rated A-1, while 33.45 percent were 
found to be morally objectionable in part for all audiences. 
Certainly the saturation point on morally objectionable 
films has been reached and_ passed. Hollywood won back 
part of its audience in the past year, but only on a tem- 
porary basis. Unless the industry recognizes and acts on 
the moral responsibility inherent in the medium and until 
there is a noticeable decrease in the number ol suggestive, 
sadistic, crime-inciting sequences, the current: prosperity 1 
enjoys will be based on quicksand 

Of the 1955 releases reviewed in these columns, the fol- 
lowing were outstanding: THE LONG GRAY LINE, a 
heart-warming, well-acted, West Point story in which basic 
values were stressed by director John Ford; MARTY, a 
brilliant vignette adapted from a television play and given 
new luster on the screen: THREE STRIPES IN THE SUN, 


another story of Army life with excellent insight and a 
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“The Long Gray Line,” pleasing blend of 
drama, humor, and sentiment, is selected by 


THE SIGN as the year’s best motion picture 





Betsy Palmer plays the piano as the boys 
of “The Long Gray Line” gather around 








sound message for inter-racial and international amity; THE 
COURT MARTIAL OF BILLY MITCHELL, reviewed in 
this issue; THE PRISONER, a striking study of an Iron- 
curtain country Cardinal pitting faith and spiritual strength 
against tyranny: TRIAL, a semidocumentary in which Com- 
munist propaganda tactics are cleverly exposed; THE LEFT 
HAND OF GOD, not as satisfying as the book, but inter- 
esting and unusual; STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND, a 
thrilling salute to a branch of the service on whom ow 
future safety may depend; THE GLASS SLIPPER, a musical- 
fantasy with imagination and splendid production; and 
SEVEN CITIES OF GOLD, which blazed a trail in bringing 
the story of Father Serra to the screen and which we hope 
is the forerunner of even better “Serra” movies. 
John Ford’s direction of The Long Gray Line the 
year’s finest in the field. Performances that were above-and- 
beyond mere excellence were contributed by Alec Guinness 
(The Prisoner); Susan Hayward (/’ll Cry Tomorrow); Tyrone 
Power, Donald Crisp, and Maureen O'Hara (The Long Gray 
Line); Glenn Ford (Interrupted Melody); James Cagney 
(Love Me or Leave Me); Ernest Borgnine and Betsy Blair 
(Marty); Lillian Gish and Richard Widmark (The Cobweb); 
james: Dean (East of Eden); Katherine Hepburn (Summer- 
time); Olivia de Havilland (Not as a Stranger); 
Magnani (The Rose Tattoo); and Richard 
Called Peter). 

The Long Gray Line, directed by John Ford, produced 
by Columbia Pictures, and starring Tyrone Power, Maureen 
O'Hara, Donald Crisp, and Ward Bond, a very strong and 
artistically satisfying blend of drama, humor, and sentiment, 
was the year’s outstanding motion picture—especially for the 
family audience. 
picture of 1955. 


was 


Anna 
Todd (A Man 


It is THE S1GN selection as the best motion 


The New Plays 


The Abbey Theatre has sent us a tremendously moving and 
inspiring drama in Frank Carney’s THE RIGHTEOUS ARE 
BOLD. It is a stark tale of exorcism, told against an equally 
stark background of the Mayo mountains, where possession 
by the devil is taken more seriously than in New York's 
Critics’ Circle. Carney has written of a young girl who 
returns to her mountain home after two years in England. 
She is ill, and it soon becomes obvious that she is possessed, 
a tortured and troubled soul. She blasphemes, smashes 
statues of Our Lady, and talks in strange, ancient languages. 
Her eventual liberation is accomplished through the prayers 
and the bitter ordeal of a parish priest carrying out one of 
the most onerous of his dedicated duties. Carney’s dialogue 
is simple, yet compelling, and his sense of the drama _ is 
arresting. He has the immeasurable advantage of a grand 
Abbey cast to interpret his play, a cast headed by Dennis 
O'Dea, as the priest, and Irene Hayes, as the girl torn asun- 
der by a force she cannot fully comprehend. Len Doyle, 
P. J. Kelly, Nora O'Mahony, Liam Gannon, James Neylin, 
Bryan Herbert, Frederica Going, and Mary O'Grady are 
tremendously effective. Eddie Dowling in his dual capacity 
as producer and director has contributed a shining evening 
to the theater. 


PIPE DREAM is the latest in a series of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein collaborations in the musical drama. It will 
undoubtedly swell the coffers of their company, even though 
it should not be mentioned in the same artistic breath as 
Oklahoma, Carousel, South Pacific, or The King and I]. 
Based on the John Steinbeck novel Cannery Row, the plot 
deals with the derelicts and prostitutes who inhabit a section 
of Monterey. Special focus is on a portly madame, played 
without conviction or zest by Helen Traubel, a marine scien- 
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tist, and a homeless girl who seeks refuge in “the happiest 


house on the street.” Story, dialogue, and acting are all op 
the trite side, but there are two or three excellent number 
in the score. Miss Traubel, foregoing her operatic range, 
sings them winningly, and William Johnson's virile baritone 
is another vocal asset. One number, utilizing a Christmas 
card as a springboard, is in exceedingly bad taste. The pro: 
duction itself rarely rises above the level of its environment 
or the inmates of Cannery Row. 


Margaret Sullavan, Robert Preston, and Claude Dauphin 
have some good comic scenes in JANUS, a farce by Carolyn 
Green which is both tenuous and amoral. The title derives 
from the pseudonym used by a novel-writing team, who are 
married but not to each other. Every summer the two 
take a “sabbatical” from their respective spouses and settle 
down in Manhattan to collaborate on a novel. That their 
collaborations extend further and that the play ends on an 
approval of the status quo nullifies whatever entertainment 
is provided by the cast. 


THE LARK, Jean Anouilh’s study of the Orleans Maid, 
has enjoyed a resounding success in Paris and London and 
now comes to Broadway in a Lillian Hellman adaptation 
which is artistically sound, though occasionally off on a 
theological tangent. In many respects, it is a soaring drama 
with brilliant performing, imaginative staging, and a most 
serviceable platform setting by Jo insure 
audience interest every moment. Julie Harris contributes 
a fervent, impassioned, and electric interpretation, equally 
convincing when afire with Faith or as the simple, peasant 
maid who finds her Voices too heavy a burden to bear. Boris 
karloff's Cauchon is also excellently balanced, and impres- 
sive portrayals are contributed by Paul Roebling, Michael 
Higgins, and Christopher Plummer. Technically, there is no 
fault to be found with this stirring production. There are 
attitudes and lines with which the Catholic audience can 
take exception, but this is a production which the adult 
viewer will find rewarding and artistically satisfying. 


Mielziner, to 


Reviews in Brief 


UMBERTO D was produced in Italy by Vittorio DeSica, 
and it bears his trademark of realism, occasionally to an 
excessive degree. There is no doubt that the film is a 
striking clinical study of old age; neither is there any ques- 
tion that it strikes out deliberately to create sympathy for 
immoral action and false ideals. Photographed for the most 
part on the streets of Rome, it focuses on the plight of a re 
tired government employee, a man of seventy who finds his 
pension inadequate. Carlo Battisti plays this role with per 
ception and a marked bid for sympathy, to which the audi- 
ence readily responds. If DeSica’s mastery with a camera had 
been matched by a strong sense of moral duty, there would 
have been a motion picture masterpiece. (DeSica-Harrison) 


Howard keel, Ann Blyth, Dolores Gray, and Victor Damone 
strive attractively, but ineffectually, to salvage KISMET 
from the depths of mediocrity. Despite a score which is 
quite often melodious and some colorful backgrounds, this 
study of ancient Baghdad just doesn’t come off. Storywise, 
it is weak, and the sum of its assets does not quite add up 
to an enjoyable evening. (M-G-M) 


Vigorous and exciting, THE SPOILERS is the fifth screen 
adaptation of the Rex Beach classic since William Farnum 
and Tom Santschi staged their memorable brawl scene in 
the 1914 original. Nome, at the turn of the century, with 
its go} l-seeking characters, schemes, and colorful backdrops, 
can stall provide an intriguing spot for a rugged plot. 
Despite the familiar story, this has bright dialogue, good 
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acting, and a brawling climax to satisfy the adult adventure 
ddict. Anne Baxter, Jeff Chandler, Rory Calhoun, and 
pubara Britton are adequate, though not outstanding, in 
ihe principal parts. (Universal-International) 


genarists Emmet Lavery and Milton Sperling have over- 
come many obstacles to create a striking drama and intensely 
interesting movie from the facts and background of THE 
COURT MARTIAL OF BILLY MITCHELL. The man 
yho placed devotion to country above personal security is 
a fascinating subject and, as developed in this screenplay, 
he becomes a personality more vigorous than charming and 
, character more dedicated than politic. In the mid- 
wenties his campaign for a larger, safer Air Force was 
viewed with jaundiced eye by the Army and Navy brass, 
yho felt it a threat to their already slenderized budgets. 
Mitchell's persistence led to his court martial and retire- 
ment, but not before he had the opportunity to warn the 
public and to predict an attack on Pearl Harbor by the 
Japanese unless we were fully prepared. Gary Cooper 
plays Mitchell in his usual laconic style, without any 
ippreciable damage to the picture, and there are some excel- 
int portrayals by Charles Bickford, Ralph Bellamy, Fred 
(lark, James Daly, Rod Steiger, Jack Lard, Darren McGavin, 
and Elizabeth Montgomery. Though the nature of the 
material in this historic drama might have resulted in a 
satic presentation, superior craftsmanship has produced a 
truly fine motion picture. (Warner Bros.) 


GLORY marks Margaret O’Brien’s return to the screen she 
sraced so charmingly just a few years ago. The pigtail 
Duse is now a deb of considerable beauty and budding 
dramatic ability. Though this pleasant story of a girl’s devo- 
tion to a colt is enjoyable enough, it offers little more than 
aone-finger exercise in acting for the O’Brien miss. There 
are some intriguing track scenes, plus rousing performances 
by Charlotte Greenwood and Walter Brennan to compensate 
for a story which is usually less than spectacular. However, 
within its self-imposed limits, this is an entertaining family 
movie. (RKO-Radio) 


Louis Bromfield’s novel of monsoon madness in India is 
back on the screen as THE RAINS OF RANCHIPUR. 
Hollywood must be scraping the bottom of the story barrel 
when it dredges up this confused conversation piece for a 
CinemaScope opus. It is saved from utter boredom only 
through exceptionally skilled use of the camera in the earth- 
quake and flood scenes. They are exciting, awesome, and 
as effective as anything in this style the screen has ever done. 
Performances are, at best, merely adequate, and at worst, 
a in the case of Lana Turner, incredibly bad. Fred 
MacMurray, Richard Burton, Joan Caulfield, and Eugenie 
Leontovich bear the acting brunt without distinction. This 
is hardly worth your attention. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM is a clinical study 
of a drug addict, a desperate case history being duplicated 
hundreds of times a day in many large cities. This, how- 
ever, does not qualify it as motion picture fare, as the 
Production Code specifically rules against exploitation of 
the narcotics traffic on the screen. There is no justifiable 
exception in this instance, for the story neither edifies the 
audience nor offers even the slightest valid contribution to 
the basic issue. When the Code was drawn, qualified ex- 
perts in the field of religion and sociology asked for the 
antinarcotic clause. They felt that it would be necessary in 
order to discourage the susceptible viewer. There is nothing 
in this picture to alter that opinion. (United Artists) 
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Gary Cooper as the outspoken General in 
“The Court Martial of Billy Mitchell’ 





Making her grown-up film debut in “Glory.” Margaret 
O’Brien is shown with young singing star Byron Palmer 





Julie Harris (shown with Boris Karloff) plays 
the role of the Maid of Orleans in “The Lark” 
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Far Left—In_ Kelso 
house, period pieces 
replace old furniture 


Left Center—Lincoln 
slept in loft of Rut- 
ledge tavern, where 


Ann Rutledge lived 


Near Left — Striking 
Statue of Lincoln now 
stands in New Salem 
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NEW SALEM 
Lincoln’s Turning Point 


New Salem had no past and no future. It existed 


only to change the course of a great man’s life 


New Salem, IIl., was something of an accident. There was no good reason why 

it grew up and as soon as reason came into the picture, New Salem went 

out. Pioneers built it just three years before it attracted Lincoln, its man of 
destiny; and a short eight years later in 1839, when the neighboring town 

of Petersburg became the county seat, New Salem disappeared without any 

clamor or mourning. But in its short life, New Salem served the cause of 
greatness. In its narrow limits, Lincoln the boy became Lincoln the man. 

As its existence was a mere accident, so was the way it found Lincoln. A man 
named Duncan Offut, impressed by the young, raw-boned lad of twenty-one, 
hired him as a hand on a flatboat sailing down the Mississippi to New Orleans 
with a deckload of goods. On the way, the boat got stuck at the Sangamon 
River dam at New Salem. When Lincoln returned from his trip to the South, 
he decided to settle in the quiet village. When he came, he was honest and 
hard-working, but not particularly ambitious. He told a pretty good story 
and he was as strong as the frontier itself. But he had not yet developed those 
qualities in his personality that were to make him great. 

Working successively as clerk, mill hand, and soldier in the Black Hawk 
War, as storekeeper, postmaster, and deputy surveyor, Lincoln gradually 
deepened his knowledge of the law and of literature. Defeated in his first 
campaign for the State Legislature, he was elected a member of the House of 
Representatives in 1834 and again in 1836. Finally, in March, 1837, he was 
admitted to the bar and went to Springfield where opportunities were greater. 

Within two years after Lincoln’s departure, almost as if he had been 
its only reason for existence, New Salem went into decline with the ascendency 
of Petersburg as the new county seat. Restored today, it stands almost as 
it did that day when Lincoln’s flatboat grounded on the Sangamon River dam, 
still breathing the pioneer spirit that made Abraham Lincoln great. 
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Is there a truce? 


VIENNA. Communism is using a 
look” in battle 
well as against democracy. Moscow pur- 


“new 


its against religion as 


renewal ol rela 
West 


releasing 


chased a diplomatic 


tions with Germany at the cheap 


price of some German wal 
prisoners. It 
the 


zenty 


has recently “suspended 
Joseph Cardinal Minds 
Archbishop 


arrest” of 


and Josef Groess in 


Hungary, and rumors are rife that it 


may pursue a similar course with Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski in Poland and = Arch 
bishop Beran in Czecho-Slovakia. This 


would be designed to relax tension be- 
the Vatican. 

1948 Communism has won ove1 
the Orthodox the 


tween the Kremlin and 
Since 


churches in satellites 


to its purposes, as it did long ago in 
Russia. It quickly subjugated the Protes- 
tant churches. which lacked the close 
knit structure of Catholicism and were 


tempted to consider Communism as 


anti-Catholic 
To cut 


antireligious. 
linked the 
Catholic churches in the satellites to the 
Vatican did not take 
quired only the arrest of 


rather than 


the overt ties which 
since it reé 


the 


long, 


leading 


members of the hierarchy. But = since 
then the battle has proceeded more 
slowly. In countries like Albania, Bul 
earia, and Rumania, where Catholics 


were in a minority, the church has been 
almost wiped out. But where Catholi- 
cism was strong, as in Poland, Hungary 
Czecho-Slovakia, it is still 
The church has lost its leaders and given 


and strong. 


eround all along the line. But it has 
so far retired in good order and _ its 
faith seems firm 

Of the three satellites where Cathol- 
icism was strongest Communism has 
succeeded best in Czecho-Slovakia and 
least in Poland. In Poland the Faith 
was not only deep rooted but long 


identified in the national mind with the 
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The Catholic Church in 
the Satellites 


Has Communism stopped fighting religion in the Satellites? 


struggle for Poland’s existence. Josef 


Sviatlo, the high-ranking Polish security 


ofhcial who defected to the West in 
1954. has related how even the Russians 
counseled patience to Polish Com- 
munists in proceeding against — it. 


Czecho-Slovakia, on the other hand, not 


only had a strong Protestant tradition 


but an existing schismatic group within 


Czech Catholicism in’ the — 1,000,000 
strong “National Catholic Church,” 
founded in 1920 in Bohemia and Mo 
ravia. 

Hungary, where the writer recently 


spent two wecks, is a middle case. There 
the nature ol the 
Catholic Church 


in part determined by the strong charac 


strugele between the 


and Communism was 
ter and unbending attitude of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. ‘The Cardinal fought Com 
in the doctrinal but in 


the political field, holding that Com- 


munism not only 


munist tactics were all designed toward 
1947, 
that 
was intended 


In an interview in 
told 
Communist “land reform” 
the 
breaking the 


cally unworkable plots. In the end, the 


the same end. 


for instance, he the writer 


Lo pave way toward collectivization 


by 


land up into economi 
regime was forced to imprison first the 
Cardinal and then his loyal successor, 
Josel well 
more than a thousand of their priests. 


Archbishop Groess, as as 


Phis meant that such victories as it ob- 
tained were obtained by force. 

Since the 
Groess in 


arrest ol Archbishop 
1951, it has avoided making 
The Church, the 


less uncompromising leadership of the 


more martyrs under 


sixty-nine-year-old Archbishop Gyula 





JOHN MacCORMAC, Vienna 
the New York Times, 
trips behind the Iron Curtain. 


correspondent 


for has made many 


What is the Church doing about it? 


by JOHN MacCORMAC 


Czapik, has yielded ground in the politi- 


cal sphere by paying lip service to 
“peace,” collectivization of agriculture, 
state loans, and increasing harvests. In 
the organizational field, it has been 
weakened by infiltration. — So-called 
“peace priests” have been installed by 


“State Authority for Church Af 
fairs” as vicars-general or given the most 


important pastorates. It is only through 


the 


them that orders can be given to the 
church, pastoral letters issued, or ap- 
pointments and transfers made. 
Doctor Richard 
original leaders of 


Horvath, one of the 
the Priests,” 
has variously claimed two thousand and 
thousand” them. 
In Hungary, when I was there, it was 
believed that only some fifty of them 


“Peace 


“several members for 


in the Communist sense, 
that perhaps another two or three hun- 
fellow the re- 
themselves to be 


were “activists” 
travelers that 
allowed 
out olf 


dred were 


miainder had 


enrolled weakness or opportu- 
nism, and that a few might have joined 
with the consent of their superiors in 
order that the spies might be spied on. 

Certainly the Communists themselves 
are not satisfied that all “peace priests” 
The Miskole 
paper Eszakmagyarorszag recently pub- 
lished a sharp attack on Father Ferent 
\sth 


democratic man and gives the impression 


are dependable. news- 


who “appears to be a_ people's 
that he respects the agreement between 


state and church but in reality breaks 
it on every possible occasion.” 

The Communist organ alleged that the 
priest had agents everywhere who “‘ter- 
rorized” the faithful, persuaded parents 
to their the lists 


of those who wished to receive religious 


inscribe children on 
education in the schools, and sought to 
them the “so-called _ first 


communion.” Still worse, Father Asth’s 


prepare lor 
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Excommunicated 
Fr. Plojhar speaks 

to 30,000 people 
in North Bohemia 


Canon Stehlick, 


r. Richard Horvath, 
one of original leaders of the 
“Peace Priests,”’ votes 


Cardinal Wyszynski, the Primate of 
Poland, was imprisoned in 
1953. He opposed party line 





Vicar of Prague, 
signs the ticket 
approving the world 
peace movement 


alleged agents “concentrated their ef- 
forts on the wives of Communists and 
succeeded in persuading some of them to 
send their children to first communion.” 

The role played by the active peace 
priests in the service of Communism 
might be judged by the comment of Dr. 
Horvath on the visit of Cardinal Spell- 
man to the front: 

“Has Spellman been warned by the 
superior Church authorities, threatened 
with suspension, and has his role played 
in supporting murder, suffering, and an 
ocean of 


Korean 


blood been 
mented on in broadcasts and newspaper 


tears and com- 
articles as has our attitude for peace?” 

The difficulties encountered by these 
Communist tools in carrying out the 
their indicated 
by the plaint of one of the country sec- 
retaries of the National Peace Commit- 
Catholic Priests, Gyula Regos. 
He complained that there were priests 
who “simply read out the peace circu- 
lar without adding a single word. The 


orders of masters were 


tee of 


inclusion of this problem in sermons 
must be made in such a manner as not 
to make on a single person the impres- 
sion that the priests have been forced 
to do so, since they actually were not.” 

1 Kereszt, supposedly Catholic but 
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placed on the Index by the Vatican, 


lamented that “a reactionary section of 
parish priests are endlessly reading Mass 
secretly in Many go 
around in lay attire even in the con- 
fessional.” All this, said A Kereszt, was 
propaganda in the interests of reaction 
as if to demonstrate that religion was 
not free in Hungary. The writer had 
also observed this phenomenon = in 
Hungary; in fact, the only priests he 
saw in cassocks in Budapest were in the 
never nun in 


private houses. 


churches and he saw a 
habit. 

The Hungarian regime has done its 
best to give the peace priests standing 
by stating that it was at their request 
that it granted intermission of imprison- 
ment to Cardinal Mindszenty and Arch- 
bishop Groess. The statement, however, 
did find credence. After all, 
had Communist Party ideologist 
written in the newspaper Zala that “we 
ideological attitude 


not wide 


not a 
have no common 
even with the so-called peace priests. 
Especially in the question of the educa- 
tion of youth we are not ready to make 
any compromise. The priests, no matter 
what their political attitude, are dis- 
seminators or religion. We Communists 


represent dialectical, scientific mate- 


rialism. These two movements are as 
Cpposite as fire and water.” 
What must anger the Communists is 


the fact that, while they have been try- 
ing to infiltrate the organization of the 
church, the church has preserved its hold 
thei members. 
Eszakmagyarorszag complained that 
among the miners of Sonsaly “a majority 
of Communists and notably of comrades 
coming to work in the mine from the 


on many ol own 


provinces attend religious services. The 
principle that in the party religion is 


not a private affair has not been en- 
forced. Sandor Gulyas, a_ first class 
worker who for years has been a_ peo- 


ple’s educator, was unable to dissuade his 


own daughter from being married in 


church.” 
The main battle between church and 


state, however, is not over the adult, 
even the Communist adult, so much as 
for the soul of youth. The newspaper 


Somogyt Neplap of 
complained about “the annihilating in- 
fluence of the youth.” It 
described how a certain priest had been 
the 
youth in his parish by providing for 


Kaposvar recently 
church on 


able to obtain an influence over 


a room with radio 
entertainment 


them in his vicarage 


and other means ol 
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where, among other things, they could 
listen to the Voice of America. It as- 
that teachers in the 
parish, under the priest’s influence, had 
told the young “Pioneers” (the Com- 
munist-led organization in which young 
children are enrolled) that they would 
learn only evil things if they joined the 
DISZ (the over-all Hungarian Com- 
munist youth organization) and that so 
many parents had thergupon  with- 
their children from the DISZ 
that its local branch had to be dissolved 
for lack of members. 


serted religious 


drawn 


In the circumstances it not 
prising that Coramunist party 
Matyas Rakosi spoke last June before 
the second congress of the DISZ against 
“clerical reaction.” 


was sur- 


boss 


He mentioned “the 
growing influence of clerical reaction in 
the country, particularly in the schools, 
and prevalence of nationalism not only 
among the but 
sporting youth.” 


studious also 


among 
This was interpreted to mean that 
new, coercive measures would be intro- 


duced against religion. Probably they 


would have been had not Moscow mean- 
while altered the party line to spell out 





as a reactionary. 


It is reported that 
who attend such _ religious 
classes are discriminated against when 
they register for higher education. 
The church would not enjoy its pres- 
ent hold on the loyalty of the Hun- 
garian people if it did not represent for 
them an alternative to a regime they 


children 


hate. The writer was assured, while in 
Hungary, that many Hungarian Protes- 
tants demonstratively attended 
Catholic church services in preference 
to their 


have 


own for the same reason. The 
peace priests have been made to feel 
their unpopularity by empty confession- 
als, averted congregations that 
walk out of the churches when pastoral 
letters 


faces, 


Communist 
have been read by them. 

On the church services 
in general, especially in the cities, have 
been attended never before. When 
to Mariagyued, a_ shrine 
near Siklosharkany in the neighborhood 
of Pecs, were again permitted during 


ot obvious 


origin 
other hand, 


as 


pilgrimages 


the Imre Nagy regime, after having 
been prohibited for five years, some 
50,000 pilgrims journeyed there on 
August 15, 1954. Most of them came 


Photos from Eastfoto 


A Hungarian pilgrimage in Mariabesnyo. Church services, espe- 
cially in the cities, have been attended as never before 


in 


to 


the word coexistence. Sut this 
event, the made the 
church during the Nagy regime have 


been continued. 


concessions 
Priests are allowed to 
confess and give the sacraments to those 
lying ill in hospitals. A number 
priests have been released from prison. 
Catholic children, at the wish their 
elders, can take religious instruction for 
one hour a week in Sixty 
per cent of pupils still apply for such 
instruction. 


of 
of 
the schools. 
To inscribe them requires 
cutting much red tape and the risk for 


an employee of the state of being listed 
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on foot, accompanied by nearly 100 
priests, and brought with them a score 
ol bands. They were scarcely surprised 
to find that the loud speaker system 
which had been arranged for did not 
function, that the only inn in the 
neighborhood was closed, and that the 
itinerant vendors of food and drinks 
who had been on hand during previous 
pilgrimages were nowhere to be seen. 

Despite the peace priests, the Hun- 
garian government has made little, real 
progress in 


to establish a 


schismatic church in Hungary. It 


its design 


has 


had far more success in Czecho-Slovakia, 
where the field for such experiments 
better prepared. By 
methods, such as empowering govern. 
ment officials to swear in four canons 
in Archbishop Beran’s Palace to succeed 
four church nominees who had _ been 
arrested and convicted, and by “au. 
thorizing” the excommunicated Father 
Josef Plojhar to offer Mass again, a 
national Catholic church created 
in all but Along with it were 
up a schismatic “Catholic Action” 
movement and Catholic — theological 
faculties in Prague and Bratislava, to 


was strong-arm 


was 
name. 
set 


which the state assigned eight hundred 
candidates selected by the Czecho- 
Slovakian Communist Party. According 
to the Communists themselves, however, 
despite all this persecution of the church, 
sixty-three per cent of all Czecho- 
Slovakian children are still attending 
classes of religious instruction. 


visitor to Poland these days, seeing 
AS crowded churches and religious 
processions and encountering priests in 
their cassocks and nuns in their habits 
on the streets, might think that all was 
well with the church. But in reality, 
besides Cardinal Wyszynski, nine Catho- 
lic bishops and hundreds of priests are 
known to have been imprisoned, and 
only still able to 
, functions. A 
spokesman for the “Pax” or “Progressive 
Catholic” schismatic movement claimed, 
in September, that all but some twenty- 
five of these imprisoned clerics had been 
released. It is difficult the 
truth of this statement. The Progressive 
Catholic movement publishes a_ daily 
newspaper and a weekly journal called 
Dzis I Jutro which was recently banned 
by the Vatican. Concerning this move- 
ment, Cardinal Wyszynski said before 
his arrest in 1953 that “although always 
and ostentatiously appearing under the 
banner of Catholicism, it consistently 
sides with the Government in the dis- 
putes and discussions arising between 
the Government and the Catholic 
Church, loudly praising and supporting 
all Government moves regarding the 
Church.” 


one archbishop is 
exercise his ecclesiastical 


to assess 


It is seven years now, since Commu- 
nism declared open war on religion in 
the satellites. It has as yet called no 
truce in that war, but it has sub- 
stituted infiltration tactics for frontal 
attack and replaced force with propa- 
ganda. The burden of this propaganda 
is that religion is perfectly free to render 
unto God that which is God’s if only it 
will render unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s. Since the Communists have 
also made it perfectly clear that in their 
opinion there is no God whereas the 


real 


demands of the state are endless, the 
propaganda looks rather hollow. 
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THE Sven POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Lord’s Prayer and Decalogue 
Why are there different endings to the Lord’s Prayer, as 
recited by Catholics and by Protestants? Are all believers 
in the Bible agreed on the contents and order of the 
Decalogue?—R. M., BALTIMORE, Mb. 
Protestants conclude the Lord’s Prayer with 
the “For Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory forever and ever.” Cath- 
olics omit those words, because they are not 
part of the prayer as taught by Our Lord. Cen- 


words: 





) turies ago, when the Scriptures had to be copied by hand, 


those words had been jotted down in the margin; by mistake, 
the marginal note was allowed to merge with the text of 
Scripture itself. The mistake has been rectified in the Cath- 
clic Bible. 

All believers in the Old Testament are agreed on the 
contents of the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments of God. 
There is variation in the division and numbering of the 
Commandments. The Protestants divide our First Command- 
ment into two and couple together our Ninth and Tenth. 
Our Ninth and Tenth have this in common—the prohibi- 
tion of certain internal sins. But the sins prohibited are 
quite different—sins of impurity and of theft, tallying with 
our Sixth and Seventh Commandments. In the Catholic 
bible, the references to the Decalogue are as_ follows: 
Exodus 20:1-17 and Deuteronomy 5:6-11. 


Last Rites 


Many people could not understand my concern as to 

whether my parents, who died in an accident, had received 

the last rites of the Church. In a Catholic Digest article, 

“Two Who Faced Death,” I read of a priest who was fear- 

ful lest he himself die unshriven, while on the way to 

give the last sacraments to a dying brother-priest. Did 

he and I have a fear in common?—E., E., VALLEY STREAM, 

mY. 

It is only normal to fear to die under conditions which are 
not ideal, for the instant of death marks the “commencement 
day” of eternity. From what you say, the reasonable pre- 
sumption is that your parents were well prepared for death. 
A sacramental life and a bad life “don’t mix’: consistently, 
they had been on the best of good terms with God. For 
that reason, although they died without regaining conscious- 
ness, and even though the hospital chaplain had not imparted 
absolution and administered Extreme Unction conditionally, 
you have solid reason to be easy in mind. 

One of the dominant benefits of the last rites is that they 
make up for deficiencies, for imperfections in the disposi- 
ions of the recipient. For example, if a dying person be 
guilty of grave sin, imperfect contrition will not suffice—with- 
out the sacrament of Penance. His predicament is the more 
urgent, if he fail to regain consciousness. And yet, doting 
relatives wait until the eleventh hour before sending for 
a priest to assist those who are critically ill! In view of 
what has been said above, it is understandable that any 
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priest would yearn for the benefit of the last rites of the 
Church and that on the occasion of a hazardous sick call, 
he would fear being deprived of that opportunity. Con- 


sistently, he dare not neglect a dying soul. 


Lay Missionaries 


Is there any religious order which trains single girls for 
mission work, but which does 
religious garb?—S. B., Cuicaco, ILL. 


not require vows Or @ 


A religious order without vows is a contradiction in terms. 
The vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience characterize a 
religious community, whether the community be otherwise 
known as an order, a society, or a congregation. But there 
is an organization of single women, known as The Grail, 
devoted to missionary work at and abroad. “The 
Grail Movement” originated in Holland in 1921, under the 
leadership of a priest who died as recently as 1945, and by 
now it has spread throughout the world. In this country, 
Grailville was established at Loveland, Ohio, in 1944 
is now affiliated with the Catholic University of America. 
Special courses are train for the lay 
apostolate as a lifetime undertaking. Over 100 Grail mis- 
are now in service in Africa and Asia, as well as 
America. 


home 


and 


given to women 
sioners 
South 


Delicate Problem 


A non-Catholic girl friend is a close business associate of 
many of us Catholic girls and is about to marry a lapsed 
Catholic in a non-Catholic church. May we attend the 
wedding? the reception? send a gift?—J. B., Mrepina, N. Y. 


The solution of this delicate problem would be simpler 
and more clear-cut, if the girl were the lapsed Catholic. In 
that the answer to all three questions would be an 
obvious “No!” As it is, the girl is not guided or obliged 
by a Catholic conscience. Hence, the nub of the problem 
is a matter of your conscientious fidelity to two virtues—faith 
and charity. 

At first thought, it might seem that to boycott this wedding 
would be to “take it out” on a blameless girl, to emphasize 
one’s faith to an uncalled-for extent and at the expense of 
charity. The answer to your three questions is still “No,” 
but that decision clamors for an explanation. Even though 
Catholics were to take no active, official part in this un- 
fortunate wedding, to attend the ceremony or the reception 
or to send a gift can have only one implication—in a word— 
“congratulations!” But to enter upon an invalid marriage 
is a tragedy. In this case, most of the blame attaches to the 
man, a Catholic graduate of one of the topnotch Catholic 
colleges of the country. But is the girl altogether blameless? 

She knows that her husband-to-be is a renegade to his 
Church. Since he persists in his infidelity to God, even at 
so decisive a time of life, what reasonable guaranty has 
she that he will be any more faithful to her and to their 
children? There is only one reliable basis of hope for the 


case, 
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success of this marriage—that her future husband be faithful 


to his Catholic conscience. Prudence would advise the 
girl against marrying a Communist because the conscience 
of a Communist is not normal. Prudence should advise 
her not to marry a man who has scuttled his Catholic con- 
science. She should realize what he knows full well. The 
marriage would not be valid; they would become illegitimate 
parents of their children; at any time, he could dissolve 
the marriage by recourse to a legal pretext for civil divorce. 

From what has been said, it should be clear that no 
Catholic can register approval of any such marital union. 
To do so would be, in practice, inconsistent with a Catholic’s 
faith in the divine sacrament of matrimony. Nor would 
it be genuine, Christ-like charity to “wink at it,” to “look 
the other way.” Charity would suggest a tactful endeavor to 
prevail upon the man to be reconciled to the Church, to 
be married with divine approval Charity would also 
suggest that the girl friends of the bride-to-be really be- 
friend her betimes, by explaining the Catholic viewpoint. 
Unless the girl be intellectually blinded by infatuation for 
the man, she should recognize at least your attitude of 
genuine charity, leavened by prudence. If, later on, the 
marriage should end up “on the rocks,” she cannot reproach 
her Catholic friends for having made light of the matter, 
for having acted as though no grave issue had been at stake. 


Sponsors 


What are the requirements that one be a sponsor at Con- 
firmation? How can one man fulfill the obligations of a 
sponsor for a hundred or more boys, or one woman for as 
many girls?—E. G., SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


In order that one be a valid and licit sponsor, 
the requirements are, in general, the same as for 
sponsorship at Baptism. The sponsor should 
not be the same person, in the case of both 
sacraments, unless Confirmation and Baptism 
be bestowed at the same time. Each recipient of 
the Sacrament of Confirmation should have only 
one sponsor, of the same sex, and the sponsor 
should be, himself or herself, already confirmed. 
Between the sponsor and the one confirmed, 
there arises a spiritual relationship; for that 
reason, the sponsor should, according to Church Law, take a 
perpetual interest in the religious education of the one 
confirmed. (Canon 797) This spiritual relationship is not an 
impediment to marriage, as is the case between a baptismal 
sponsor and the one baptized. 





Ideally, a Confirmation sponsor should not function for 
more than one or two rec ipients of the sacrament. However, 
the law does permit more latitude than in the case of Bap- 
tism. There should be a sponsor—“if one be available.” And 
for “a sufficient reason,” a man or woman may sponsor 
more than two recipients, with the approval of the one who 
administers the sacrament. There are two reasons for this 
comparative latitude. In addition to a child’s parents, he 
already has two baptismal sponsors. In some places, it has 
proved difficult to obtain enough sponsors to stand for the 
children individually, and coupled with that difficulty is 
the problem of space within the church for children, spon- 
sors, and parents. 


Timely Advice 


My parents are a bit shy on posting me as to the physical 
and mental phases of marriage. Please recommend some 
reliable reading matter.—R. C., Vancouver, B. C. 


From THE SiGN, you can order copies of the pamphlets, 
Modern Youth & Chastity (25¢) and Growing Up (60¢). 
(Please add 3¢ each to cover postage) From Tue SiGNn or 
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from your nearest Catholic book store, you can purchase 
a copy of Marriage, Morals, and Medical Ethics, by Good 
Kelly. ($3.50) You are to be commended for seeking your 
much-needed information from wholesome sources. 


Do and Don’t 


a) My non-Catholic relatives claim that it cannot be a 
sin to eat meat on Friday, because it is not one of God's 
Commandments; b) a missionary said that God struck q 
man dead for improper marital relations—is that in the 
Bible?—H. H., DEARBORN, MICH. 


a) In all probability, your non-Catholic relatives do and 
refrain from many things which are not commanded by 
God, explicitly, in the Scriptures. If they admit that Christ 
founded a Church to represent Him and to carry on His 
work for posterity, they must admit that He conferred upon 
that Church the competence to make rules conducive to 
the purpose of the Church. The Commandments of the 
Church are, compared to the Commandments of God, like 
the by-laws that supplement the Constitution of a well. 
organized society. We cannot disregard the ruling power 
of the Church without sin, for to disobey the Church directly 
is to disobey God indirectly. 

b) The inspired record of Onan’s misdeed and punishment 
is to be found in Genesis: 38: 9, 10. Because of unnatural 
birth control, so prevalent and taken for granted nowadays, 
“the Lord slew him because he did a detestable thing.” 


Adoption? 


Since my first and only pregnancy and miscarriage, I have 
reason to fear that I cannot mother a child. If that be 
the case, I would want the noble privilege of adopting 
one or more of God’s orphans. What should I do?—N. K,, 
LINDEN, N. J. 


If your husband be of the same mind, then the adoption of 
an orphan would be providential. However, before deciding 
upon this alternative, it would be prudent to consult even 
more than one specialist, to make sure whether or not your 
fears are well grounded. Because of complications due to 
your miscarriage, conception may be delayed, but neither 
impossible nor improbable. 


To Confess or Not? 


If, during battle, an individual is near death and no 
Catholic priest is available, should he confess his sins to 
another Catholic layman and make an act of perfect con- 
trition? One of our men clans he was so taught in a 
Catholic school.—E. W., KirtLanpn AFB, N. M. 


We doubt that any such recommendation was made under 
Catholic auspices. If so, it does not represent Catholic belief 
and practice. It happens only too often that teachers, speak- 
ers, and writers are misunderstood. In any setting where an 
emergency is likely to develop, whether it be a battlefield, 
an airplane, or an operating room, it is of the ABC’s of 
prudence to have recourse to a priest betimes, for sacramental 
confession. Especially for men going into battle, this is 
the best possible psychological valve.” If a_ priest 
be not available, one must depend upon an act of sincere 
and thorough contrition. The perfect contrition called for 
is an attitude of regret for all serious sins of the past, 
motivated by regard for God Himself, who is so entitled 
to our loyalty. Coupled with this unselfish regret for the 
past, there must be a consistent determination that the 
future will not be a repetition of the “same old story.” 
Confession is said to be “good for the soul.” It is an 
outlet for pent-up emotion, it eases one’s sense of guilt 
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it is an exercise in self-honesty—an attitude which is all of 
# piece with humility. But there is no reason whatever to 
think that confession to a layman is a divinely recognized 
substitute for sacramental confession to an ordained and 
duly authorized priest. Furthermore, confession to a layman 
might be very inadvisable. The lay confidant is not bound 
by any sacramental seal of secrecy; he might be seriously 
shocked by the secrets revealed; he might take advantage 
of the one confiding in him, with a view to blackmail’ 


Medical Ethics 


What is covered by the “ethics of brain surgery?”—M. O., 
New York, N. Y. 


So many facts are embraced under the heading, “ethics of 
brain surgery,” that an adequate reply would run_ to 
book-length. In general, we understand by ethics those 
moral principles or norms by which intelligent men are 
guided and bound conscientiously, in seeking what is 
good and avoiding what is evil, in doing the right and 
refraining from the wrong thing. According to those 
norms, a Competent surgeon must decide whether or not to 
operate and, when surgery seems indicated, just when to 
do so and what risks are justifiable under given circumstances. 

Since every patient is answerable to his Creator, he can- 
not claim an absolute, unqualified ownership of his body. 
He does have, however, the right and duty of reasonable 
administration over his body. Hence, if a patient is not 
morally justified in undergoing a given operation, neither 
is a surgeon justified morally in performing the operation. 
There must always be a_ proportion between any _ risk 
entailed and the definite prospect of preserving or restoring 
health. 

Head injuries, whether sustained in a collision, by a 
blow from a lethal weapon, or in the course of a prize 
fight might call for surgery, for the relief of pressure on the 
brain and to prevent permanent damage. We assume that 
you have in mind chiefly the surgery known as _ prefontal 
lobotomy, sometimes resorted to in the treatment of mental 
disorders. For quite some time to come, this operation 
will still be in the experimental stage. When the operation 
is successful, acute anxiety and emotional tension are re- 
lieved, but there are side effects, such as an over-all apathy 
and indifference, perhaps even a total loss of human respect. 
Hence, it is of the utmost importance that all those responsi- 
ble for the welfare of such a patient can guarantee a program 
of aftercare, usually referred to as “re-education.” It would 
be worth your while to consult a Catholic library for the 
article by the Rev. Patrick O’Brien, C.M., in the American 
Ecclesiastical Review, issue of Sept. 1948, entitled “Prefontal 
Lobotomy: Its Present Moral Aspect.” For an excellent 
write-up on the ethics of this surgery, apply to the Catholic 
Hospital Association, St. Louis 4, Mo., for a copy of Medico- 
Moral Problems, by the Rev. Gerald Kelly, S. J. 


Please Clarify 


Am puzzled over the words of the Our Father—“lead us 
not into temptation.” Also over the words of Christ: “There 
hath not risen among them that are born of woman, a 
greater than John the Baptist.” (Matt.:11:11) How about 
St. Joseph and the Virgin Mary?—G. G., ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


In the petition of the Our Father which you have quoted, 
there is no implication that, if the prayer were not said 
and answered, Our Father in heaven would lead us into 
temptation or in any way ensnare us. Rather it is a petition 
that God intervene, by means of His grace, lest we succumb 
to temptation. As an aftermath of original sin, and because 
of weaknesses which we have personally fostered, as well as 
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the wiles of evil spirits, we are exposed to many temptations 
along the lines of thought, desire, word, action, and omission. 
God permits temptation—not after the manner of a “trap,” 
but as a test of our loyalty. Any uneasiness is offset by 
the assurance of St. Paul: “God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that which you are able.” 
(1 Cor.: 10:13) 

To be properly interpreted and understood, the words 
you have quoted from St. Matthew must be taken in their 
setting or context. In so exalting St. John the Baptist, 
Our Lord ranks him as the greatest among the prophets, 
because of his unique role as the immediate precursor or 
predecessor of the Messias. In the words of the tenth verse, 
Our Lord reminds His listeners of the prophecy of Malachy: 
“Behold I send my angel (messenger) before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before thee.” (Malachy 3:1) The 
reference is to the forerunner of Christ, John the Baptist. 
But in no way did Christ make any comparison between 
the Baptist and either Joseph or Mary. 





Salvation Army 


My aunt and cousin, fallen-away Catholics, have identified 
themselves with the Salvation Army. They say it is simply 
a charitable organization—not a church, They have me 
all signed up to join. May I do so?—C, L., HELENA, Mont. 


No, because the Salvation Army is a Protestant 
sect as well as a charitable organization. If 
you wish to engage in works of charity along 
material or spiritual lines, join the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society of your parish, the Legion 
of Mary, or some similar Catholic group. I 
3: ae you value your Faith, do not join the Salva- 
seers < tion Army. It is bad enough that your aunt 
| and cousin have drifted from the Church; it is 
worse still that they have formally joined a non- 
Catholic sect. For all practical purposes, any and every non- 
Catholic sect is anti-Catholic, because when it comes to 
religion there is no such thing as “playing neutral.” 
Unquestionably, the disciples of General Booth, the 
Methodist minister who founded his own sect in 1880, do a 
great deal of good among the down and out. Nor do we 





question their sincerity. According to the Vorld Almanac, 
published by the New York World-Telegram and The Sun, 
“the major part of Salvation Army activity is evangelical 
work.” According to Rev. Anthony Wagener, editor of The 
Register, of the Diocese of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, “those who 
contribute to such groups as the YM, the YW, and the Sal- 
vation Army should make a trip to South America. They will 
discover that these are definite Christian sects, interested in 
proselytizing.” The Salvation Army, as well as the original 
Methodists, have whittled away too much of Christianity to 
merit recognition by Christ as faithful members of His 
Church. In particular, they have tampered ruinously with 
Christ’s revelation as to His Real Presence in the Holy 
Eucharist. Obviously, it is unthinkable that a Catholic 
identify himself with any such organization. 


Stand or Kneel? 


Am a convert; all my relatives are non-Catholic; when they 
pay their respects to the departed, they do not kneel— 
they stand. When I attend such a funeral, should I 
stand or kneel?—A. F., DETROIT, MIcH. 


From what you say, it is not clear whether or not they stand 
because they object to kneeling. At a funeral, we do not 
pray to the departed; we address our prayers to God in their 
behalf. Hence, on that score there should be no objection 
to kneeling. However, a standing posture is considered 
reverential and we Catholics often pray while standing. 
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Weave Away Your Woes 
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“Don’t underestimate the abilities of the handicapped.” 
lorence Judge, director of Saint 
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Enelish sculptor Peter Watts makes preliminary 
studies for stations commissioned by Trappists in Kentucky 


pencil 


oa 


Art in the Christian Tradition 


Breathing life into stone is the work of English sculptor Peter Watts. 
In the little hill village of Wellow near Bath, England, one finds Watts 
working in a small, sunlit studio while his two children play outside 
i and his wife goes about her chores. The very domesticity of the scene Finished piece ee oe 
i might almost hide the fact that here works one of the few independent it es sh aoe: iain teianiibie ani eam 
; craftsmen whose lives are devoted to reviving a great Christian tradition 
in stone. It is the same tradition that lent its splendor to the great 
medieval cathedrals and that, today, lives on in churches that step 
beyond the standards of mass-produced religious art. 

The sculptor’s work is typified by the stations shown at left which 
the Trappist monks of Gethsemane, Kentucky, commissioned to Watts. 
i There is a chasteness and simplicity to his work that does not sacrifice 

strength and vigor. He arranges his figures in striking groups and treats 
y | them in a style that is reminiscent of the Byzantine and Romanesque 
traditions. For material, Watts uses Bath limestone, world famous for its 
creamy texture and serene, yet shining, crystalline quality. The fourteen 





p slabs of stone exported from Britain to Kentucky mean more to him than 7 ‘ 
a chance to expand his market to America; they are a symbol of the fact india with family outside 
F that love of Christian art is a bond that still unites men across a world. home. He es children for models 
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more amateurs. 


what one couple is doing 


to fill that need 


by BOB SENSER 
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The Smelsers of South Bend: 


POLITICS 
IN THEIR 
BLOOD 


Politics has enough 


heroes; what it needs are 


Photographs by Gabriel Studio 


“Politics isn’t just a hobby. It gets into your blood and stays there” 


WHEN ANNA SMELSER first ran for 
a seat in the Indiana legislature, one 
of her neighbors wondered: “Why does 
she want to go into politics? Her hus 
band has a job, hasn’t he?” 

He does Marshall Smelser, with a 
Ph.D. from Harvard, teaches history at 
the University of Notre Dame. A write: 
too, he has two published history books 
to his credit He and his wife, busy 
enough already with home and_ job, 
could find plenty of excuses to dedicate 
their spare hours to tending petunias 

But the Smelsers firmly believe that 
politics is everybody's business. Both 
of them plunged into the hurly-burly 
political world twelve years ago, they’ ve 
spent most of their leisure time in it 
cver since. 

The Smelsers put aside a few hours 
almost every week to help make local 
political history Right now Marshall 
Smelser is a South Bend precinct. com 
mitteeman (elsewhere he'd be called a 
precinct captain), and his wife is one 
of his first lieutenants. Mrs. Smelser’s 
main political job, however, has been 
in the state legislature. She is finishing 
up her second term as a member of the 
Indiana House of Representatives. In 
both campaigns her husband served as 
her campaign manager—with an assist 
(in distributing campaign literature, 
lor example) from their adopted daugh 


ter, Elizabeth, now fourteen years old. 

Phis South Bend family team packs a 
political wallop much like that of 
Richard and Maurine Neuberger, a 
couple who served in the Oregon legis 
lature together before Mr. Neuberger 
became U.S. Senator from Oregon. 

But the Smelsers have no ambitions to 
climb higher on the political ladder. 
They have their work cut out for them 
on the lower rungs—holding down the 
posts which the professional politicians 
dub as “minor” because they pay little 
or nothing, usually nothing. 

When the 
American democracy, Alexis de Pocque 
ville, visited the U.S. in the 1830's, he 


marveled at how many ordinary citizens 


famed commentator on 


in this country volunteered their sery 


ices. for political duties. In time, 
however, these responsibilities have 


drifted more and more into the hands 
of professionals, men and women who 
devote full time politics and earn a 
livelihood from it. The Smelsers believe 
that, for the continued health of democ 
racy, this trend must be stopped, 

At a convention of the Christian Fam 
ily Movement the Smelsers urged couples 

become “amateur politicians.” While 
recognizing that the “pro” is indispen- 
sable, Mrs. Smelser said: 

“Our shortage in American politics is 
not in Joan of Arcs. It’s in people 
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like St. Theresa. the Little Flower, the 
gint of the Litthke Way. There is a 
Little Way in politics that the Christian 
can follow. There are about a half-dozen 
unspectac ular political duties that any 
Christian family can perform right in 
its own neighborhood.” 

Specific things that can be done vary 
somewhat from county to county, even 
fom neighborhood to neighborhood. 
The best source of local information is 
ysually the precinct captain, the man 
(or woman) who is to the political party 
what the parish priest is to the church. 

According to the Smelsers, the first 
step any amateur politician should take 
js to get to know the precinct captain. 
“After know him,” Marshall, 
“make a judgment as to whether he is 


you Says 


competent or not. If he is a good man, 
co-operate with him. 
him.” 


If he is not, get 
rid ol 

How can this be done? With relative 
ease in areas where precinct Captains 
Marshall 
“Any dozen zealous neighbors, 


are elected, according — to 
Smelser. 
each putting in an afternoon of calling 
on people around the neighborhood, 
the 


machine’ in their neighborhood. In a 


could get out 75 votes and ‘beat 


typical precinct, out of 600 voters in 
one party, only 120 will bother to vote 
in the primary Therelore, 
any 61 of them can determine the out- 
come in the precinct.” 


election. 


In a city like Chicago, where pre- 
cinct Captains are appointed by ward 
committeemen, the process of dumping 
a precinct captain is more difficult. It 
requires more preliminary work within 
the party—duty at the polls on election 
day, doorbell ringing before election— 
to win the respect of party leaders. 

What can the amateur politician do, 
aside from voting and persuading others 
to vote? The Smelsers list four other 
Ways to get into the act politically: 

1, Nominating public officers (voting 
i a party primary) or circulating peti- 
tions to get an independent candidate 
on the ballot. 

2. Running for part-time public of- 
fice. 

3. Accepting appointment on 


part- 
time 


and other 
agencies with non-elective posts) . 

!. Running for party office. 

“A citizen can do any of these,” Mrs. 
Smelser points out, “without losing his 
amateur standing, without becoming a 
professional politician. In 


boards (commissions 


each state, 
there are hundreds of part-time posts 
that go automatically to some party pay- 
roller or a representative of a ‘special 
interest'—a real estate man, for example 
—who considers the public duties as a 
part of business. | Nobody 
cares enough to try for the jobs.” 

The Smelsers have no patience with 


his else 
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the popular notion that politics is hope- 
lessly corrupt. In the course of the last 
twelve years, the Smelsers have come to 
know about 2,000 politicians of both 
parties and from almost every govern- 
mental and party level. “I think that, 
on the average, they are a little more 
honest than the population at large,” 
says Marshall. 

He feels strongly that, in the face 
of the widespread political ignorance 
and irresponsibility — of the ordinary 
citizen, the people have generally been 
rewarded with better politicians than 
they actually deserve. 

While the Smelsers defend politicians, 
they are also aware that the brethren 
are not without their faults. 

For 
for top 


most politicians, the jockeying 
holds far 
than the formtilation of government 
policy. “But in this,” asks Anna, “are 
politicians so much different from the 


posts more interest 


rest of the people? In an auto com- 


pany’s sales department, for example, 
the emplovees will have a lengthy dis- 
cussion on who is in line for promotion 
to sales manager, but they seldom pay 
\re 
we putting too much chrome and_ too 
many 


any attention to a question like: 


luxury items in our new auto 
models?” 

The ordinary citizen, as well as the 
politician, has an astigmatism that en- 
ables him to see personalities far more 
clearly than issues. In 1947, when 
Marshall taught at St. Thomas College 
in St. Paul, Anna 


door in her neighberhood in a campaign 


went from door to 
Lo persuade voters to come to a prec inct 
“caucus” a precinct-level convention 
which Minnesota uses to elect delegates 
to county Anna did her 
best to explain the issue at stake—a 


conventions. 


small core of Communists had infiltrated 
the precinct and higher levels of the 
state Democratic organizations. 

This danger sparked hardly any in- 
the neighborhood. 
Finally, when Anna mentioned that her 
husband running for convention 
delegate, the neighbors quickly picked 
up the cue: 


terest in Smelsers’ 


was 


“Oh, so you want us to 
come and vote for your husband? Well 
why didn’t you say so in the first place? 
Sure we'll come.” (They did, and sent 
Marshall to a that 
prelude to a thorough housecleaning.) 


convention Was a 
The Smelsers’ introduction to amateur 
politics came in 1943, when Marshall was 
teaching political science at St. Louis 
University. “That Missouri 
holding a convention to write a new 
state constitution, and a friend, Father 
Edward Dowling, S.]., a political action- 
ist at heart, prodded the Smelsers: 
“Here you give courses in constitutional 
history, and ignore constitutional history 
in the making in your own state.” 
(Continued on page 75) 


year was 





















Rep. Smelser, left, and citizen 


On voting day, baby sitting 
becomes a political weapon 


} 
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The problem of democracy is 
the apathy of the majority 
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A SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES - 


You could say this was a fishing 
and then again it may be just a 


to need four eyes instead of the 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


LAST TIME I 
for eyeglasses, the optician said why 
didn’t I from 


c 
vot 


a new prescription 
switch the rimless sort to 
a horn-rimmed 
break laughed indulgently 
and replied that I hadn’t broken a pall 


of glasses in 


pair, which wouldn't 


so easily. I 
ten years—not since the 
kids were small and affectionate and o¢ 
casionally pawed at daddy, batting the 
lace. Ol 


was the 


cheaters off his 
there 


course, J 


said, time my daughter 
bit a piece out of the bridge of my 


nose 


“Ummm, yes,” the man said, some 
what less than spellbound. “That'll 
be eighteen dollars. Thank you. 

That very night I went home, took 


a swipe at a mosquito buzzing around 
my face, and slapped the glasses into 


splinters. I went cringing back to the 


optician the next day. “This’ll slay 
you,” I said. “Remember I told you 
yesterday that I never break glasses? 
Well, sir, you won't believe this 


“That'll be eighteen dollars,” the 
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piece or maybe it’s a sort of travelogue, 


wandering essay about us myopic guys and what it’s like 


standard human equipment of two 


man said, unperturbed. “Thank you.” 
I think of 


especially 


this every now and then, 
at this time of year, because 
the 
circuitous possible route, down into the 
the Andes the 
jungles of Chile and _ lets 
me do battle once again with trout such 
as | this world. 


You could say this was a fishing piece 


the recollection takes me, by most 


volcanic ranges of and 


subtropical 
never dreamed of in 


but perhaps it’s a travelogue, and then 
igain it may be just an essay about us 
myopic guys and what it’s like to need 
four eves instead of two. 

\nvhow, 
or take a 
Chile to 


tastically 


it was three years ago, give 
week, when I 
investigate 


flew down to 


reports of fan- 
good trout fishing there and 
write some pieces about it. I had got 
the assignment because I am_ possibly 
the most devoted and certainly the most 
inept trout fisherman extant, and the 
editor that if I could 


against the finny population it must be 


reasoned score 


true that Chilean trout were as numer- 


by RED SMITH 


ous, voracious, and stupid as advertised. 
the torn 
winter’s onslaught, and the 
brook down the lane wore 
collar of 
\t midnight the plane paused in swelter- 


\t home woods were and 
broken by 
a strangling 
ice. That was early afternoon 


ing Panama. humming 


down the Pacific Coast below the equa- 


Next morning, 


tor, we were deep in midsummer. 


Naturally, 
I take them so much 


Except when I'm sleeping or taking a 
I 


shower, I wear glasses. 
forget they're on. 
for granted that it almost never occurs 
to me to bring spares along, no matter 
where I go. [I spent a whole summer 
abroad, for example, and that time flew 
into Finnish Lapland to fish under the 
midnight sun, with only the four 


which God and Dr. Felding gave me, 


eyes 


foreseeing no emergencies and encount 
ering none. 

Packing for this trip, however, I had 
dropped an extra pair of glasses into 
my bag at the last moment. Perhaps | 
recalled the episode of the preceding 
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when | boasted about never 
Maybe it occurred to 
away off in the wilds 
need should arise, I might 
to locate an optometrist’s 


summer 
breaking glasses. 
me that I'd be 
where, if the 
not be able 


shop in the next hollow tree. At any 
rate, 1 went equipped with two pairs of 
glasses, | who never break ’em—or 


hardly ever. 

There was an unnerving journey, in 
a truck without brakes, up a road that 
was a mere shelf hung on a cliff, to 
Laguna del Maule, a great lake which 
perches a mile and a half high in a pass 
in the Andes between Chile and Argen- 
tina. There monstrous rainbow trout 
came looking for trouble and got it. 
They took out line so fast that the 
whirring reel-handle skinned knuckles 
and broke fingernails, but they did no 
damage to eyeglasses. . 

Quitting Maule, the expedition bore 
south into the lake-and-river country 
some 500 miles below the capital city 
of Santiago. Bivouac was made in a 
snug hostel called the Hotel Yachting 
Club, probably because it is not a club 
and has no yachts. It is a charming inn 
on the shore of Lake Villarrica, a broad 
body of water at the foot of a snow- 
capped volcano whose gleaming white 
crown sprouts a plume of smoke. 

It may have been the first night there 
when, preparing for bed, I got my feet 
tangled in the pants I was trying to re- 
move, lost my balance, and bashed my 
head against a corner of the four- 
poster, smashing one lens and driving 
a few shards of glass into an eyebrow. 
Now, there was a fellow who bragged 
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about not breaking glasses, and since 
bragging he had broken two pairs. The 
cut eyebrow didn’t bleed much, though, 
and I was so smugly gratified in the 
knowledge that I’d brought extra glasses, 
that this silly accident set me to laugh- 
I was bursting with self-esteem as 
I reached for the spares. 

Five or six hours later, up early to 
take on any trout that might be on the 


vo 
ing. 


dawn patrol, | was shaving in the tiled 
bathroom just outside my bedroom. 
There was a kind of niche or cubbyhole 
in the wall, maybe eighteen inches deep 
and in the corner of this 
I stowed my last pair of un- 
broken glasses. 

Whiskers off, humming a_ merry 
madrigal, | was drying my face briskly. 
\ corner of the towel reached into that 
deep, safe recess, plucked the glasses 
out, and flung them the 
splintering both lenses. 


rearmost 
cranny 


onto floor, 

For one who wears glasses all the time, 
it is a curious and unhappy experience 
to be suddenly bereft of them. You’re 
not quite blind enough to bump into 


trees walking in the woods, but you 
have a fumbling, uncertain sense olf 
embarrassment, as though you~ were 


abroad in a crowd without your pants. 

For two or three days I went around 
like that, fishing as best I could but 
unable to see the fly on the water, re- 
sponding tardily when a_ fish struck. 
Then a plane took me back to Santiago 
and my friend Tony Vaughn, manager 
of the Hotel Carrera, took charge. 

He led me out at 10 A.m., the hour 
when shops in Santiago opened, and 














browbeat an optician into | agreeing 
to grind a new lens in two hours. In 
ordinary circumstances, the job would 
have consumed two or three weeks, for 
in that country a man is entitled to his 
siesta, but I had a plane leaving for 


back 


the glasses 


home in early afternoon. I got 
to the shop before noon, 
were ready, and I felt like 

All of a could walk down 
Avenida Bernardo Higgins and see other 
people and the and 
dodge when a taxicab took aim at me at 


one reborn. 
sudden | 
shop windows 
an intersection. Rejoicing, I piled into 
a cab and went to the airport. 

As the plane took off for New York, 
I parted the curtains at the 
to watch us leave the earth. As soon as 


window 


we were airborne, I let go of the drapes 
and drew my head back. | have 
been tired. I didn’t draw back swiftly. 
One swatch of curtain 
switched me across the nose, 


may 
swung down, 
lifted the 
glasses off and—yep, it happened again. 

This was the guy who never broke his 
Now he had shattered four 
pairs, two within a few hours. | rode 
home in a blur. 

My bride met me at Idlewild Airport. 


glasses. 


Altitude and sunburn had cooked my 
face and shaving had taken the hide 
off both cheeks, which were pretty 


scabby now. There was a big, brown 
scar over my right eye where the broken 
tottered out of the 
plane wearing the simple, idiotic half- 
smile of one who moves in a perpetual 


lens had cut me. I 


fog. 
My spouse yelped. She thought I 
had been mugged in Spanish, 
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by KATHERINE BURTON | 


Silence In the School Bus 
THE MAIL BROUGHT wme a letter recently which led 
me to muse on the virtue—I suppose it comes under the 
head of virtue—of silence. 


I had 


selves in the eye: ol 


written on an earlier page of not belittling ow 


other nations and had _ incidentally 


spoken of school buses, and this led my reader to write 


me about parochial school buses where, she says, the children 
ride in complete silence all the way. 

Of this I know nothing, or whether this rule prevails on 
all these buses. I am not even sure 
or a bad idea. 


whether it is a good 
well-mannered 
silence is a good thing; perhaps it is repressive. It is hard 
to tell. I know a parochial school where the children are 
not allowed to talk at lunch time and several parents removed 
their children from the school on that account. No doubt 
they are now putting away the usual hot dog and coke at 
the corner drug store instead of the 


Maybe a half hour or so of 


much more digestible 
meal the school provides, so one wonders 

Maybe I am getting crotchety, but somehow it seems to 
me a good idea to have children sit quietly while they eat 
and then run out and play noisily. They can talk at their 
two meals at quiet bus ride might have 
its points in these days of continuous noise, though I would 


home too, and a 


not like the idea of a monitor who reports every whisperet 
to Sister, as my reader says is the case on their bus. 

Of course, children don’t like it. I can 
I remember when | 


understand that. 
was a six-year-old my uncle gave me a 
fine chair for Christmas and then offered me a dime—it was 
real money in those days—if I would sit in that chair and 
say nothing for ten minutes. I can still remember how I 
earned that dime the hard way, for ten minutes is a long 
time when one is small. A silent bus load might be put 
to work learning a poem or just listening to one read aloud. 

We need scientists, so say the ones who know the state of 
the nation, but I myself think thing wrong with 
the land is that no one reads poetry or learns it by heart 
any more. 


that one 


And I don’t mean poems about atoms or ma- 
chinery or the inner workings of the ego. | 
that rhymes, that vy Longfellow or 
Whittier. I know several narrative poems by heart and no 
matter how many times they hear them my grandsons listen 
with unabated delight to “Barbara Fritchie” or “The Birds 
of Killingworth” or “The Childhood of This 
I call with a purpose. Or on recite the 
rosary with the children, Silence for children does not mean 
meditating or musing; They 


mean poetry 


sings, for instance, 


Hiawatha.” 


silence might 


it means emptiness. need ex- 
pression of some kind, a modified silence. 


An Era of Chatter 


AS FOR SILENCE at meals, this is a very debatable topic. 
In a book on a long ago girls’ academy in Ohio, I came 
across the story of Bishop Hartley of Columbus who came 
to visit there and found the students at dinner. There was 
complete silence which he at first thought was politeness to 
a prelate. Then he realized it was a rule. 
the superior beside him. 


He turned to 
“Oh, no, Mother,” he said, “please 
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let them talk at meals.” And from that time they did talk 
and the religious who kept the annals wrote tartly that an 
“era of chatter” had set in. I can well 
she felt. 


understand how 


Is it perhaps that as we grow older our nerves are no 
Our whole way 
It is like the essay written by a man 


longer iron but vibrate at too much noise? 
of thinking changes. 
who had felt the town of his childhood was very large, 
that the fields were endless, the woods very deep, and grown 
ups were held in awe as dwelling on Olympian heights 
Now he was grown up and “the trackless meadows of old 
time have dwindled away to a few poor acres. 
Can it be 





A dim doubt 


a sad suspicion comes over me. that 


I too have 
become an Olympian?” 

I suppose it is as simple as that: we grew up. And now 
what used to be good clean noise has become annoying 
clatter. Perhaps bear and forbear is still a good motto. 


Silence As a Virtue 


THERE ARE MANY kinds of 


posed on the young. 


than that im- 
There is one: which we shall mention 
rapidly and then leave as rapidly, the silence of the con 
firmed pouter, the easily wounded, the super-sensitive, which 
can be so painful that a whole roomful of people will begin 
examining their consciences to see what they could have said 


silence other 


to hurt the creature so obviously suffering in their midst. 
There is the silence of having nothing to say and not 
saying it, which makes this a sort ol virtue and 


is much better than having nothing to say and saying it 


subsidiary 


ee er rE TT NG 


There is the lovely companionable silence of two friends 


who can sit together without a word for long intervals 


They understand each other without continuous talk, and 
the two who share such 


a ieee 


a silence are fortunate indeed. 
Wordsworth speaks of the and sometimes 
I wish we had more inner voices, especially when I hear the 


radio blaring o1 


“inner voice” 
'V emoting on toothpaste and Beethoven 
Dickens, n-th degree coffee and broken § 
One remembers the radio announce! 
who said that for something different he would offer a five 
minute program of silence—a wonderful idea but doubtless 
too expensive for such a medium as commercial radios. 
People don’t get much of a chance at real silence unless 
they are religious whose silence is prayer and meditation 
When such people talk it is something to enjoy. I 


refrigerators and 


soap opera hearts. 


cate ane © i 


recall 
sitting working in a convent and all about me was still. 
Suddenly noise broke out—talking, laughing, chattering, gig i 
gling. The nun beside me smiled at my surprise. “Silence & | 
over. It’s just the novices and postulants,” she said. i 
Many convents have cards in the corridors with the word | 
‘Silentia.” 


I know of at least one which used another phrase 

Years ago when Father Pallotti, who will be canonized this 
year, was still living, he had cards placed in the monastery 
of the congregation he had founded. 


—a_ 


gut they were nol § 
the usual Silentia which is, of course, a prohibition only. § 
His said, Deus Adest, a phrase to inspire real silence in all § 
who read it. For “God is present’ is positive and invite 
to a silence that is the practice of the presence of God. And § 
perhaps that is the truest and best definition of all. | 
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ISLAND IN THE SUN 
By Alec Waugh. 


. 538 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


$3.95 


With a_ large and 
varied caste, an exotic 
locale, political and 
emotional violence, 
yoodoo, manslaughter, 
strikes, and rioting, 
Island in the Sun 
offers a murder in 
every act or money re- 
turned. Its hero, Max- 
well Fleury, a hotheaded_ twenty-three- 
year-old planter, is almost Shakespearean. 
Not that he is at all a_ facsimile of 
Hotspur or Mercutio, but like them too 
passionate, arrogant and _ ill-starred. 
that bred Maxwell is 
vividly presented, with its mingling of 
and Waugh’s picture of 
high life in a Caribbean will 
both impress and instruct his American 
readers. 





Alec Waugh 


The society 
caste color. 


colony 


The other characters whose fates are 
so fatefully affected by Fleury’s fall are 
equally well drawn: the British general 
turned civil ruler, his poetasting aide, 
the American gossip columnist, the 
native lawvers, civil servants, and rabble 
lousers, the pretty young ladies of 
varying degrees of virtue. 

Despite its skillful writing, the book 
cannot be unreservedly recommended. 
Until his tale starts racing along and 
literary 


hanky panky—Waugh’s writing is some- 


he has no more time for such 


times distastelully suggestive. However, 
this novel is an achievement; 
a study of pride and frailty, spiritual 


as a whole, 


growth and decay, as well as a vignette 


ot British colonialism in—how to put 
it?—its death throes. 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


NIGHT RAIDER OF THE 
ATLANTIC 


Terence Robertson. 
Dutton. 


256 pages. 
$4.00 


In the daring and ruthless exploits of 
Commander Otto Kretschmer, Germany's 
U-boat ace in World War II, there is 
abundant material for an exciting tale 
of adventure on the high seas. Before 
his final capture by the British in 1941, 
the twenty-eight-year-old Kretschmer had 
sunk fifty-five Allied ships (350,000 
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tons). Little wonder that the British 
considered him the most efficient and 
the most competent U-boat commander 
in the German navy. 

It is unfortunate 
an English newspaperman, 
make the most of his material. Despite 
the alluring title, Mr. Robertson's ac- 
count lacks much of the blood-tingling 
that the average reader will 
Night Raider of the Atlantic 
more like a newspaper 
or wartime diary than a saga of a 
famous German submarine and her bril- 
liant commander. 

The book is nonetheless valuable as 
a biography of a man who is slated for 
a top position in the new German navy. 
Mr. Robertson has studied his hero very 
carefully and points up the significance 
of Kretschmer’s revolutionary system of 
attack. 
scope depth and firing a fan of torpedoes 
according to the orthodox method, 
then entered the 
heart of the convoy, and sank each victim 
with a 


that the author, 
does not 


suspense 
expect, 


reads account 


Instead of submerging to peri- 


Kretschmer surfaced, 


single torpedo. He only sub- 
merged when he himself was attacked. 

The student of naval will 
profit much from Mr. Robertson’s book. 
Those want than 
chills and thrills will be disappointed. 


CHARLES P. BRUDERLE, 


science 


who nothing more 


THE SAINTMAKER’S 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


By Paul Horgan. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


112 pages. 
$3.00 


writers ee 
match Paul Hor- 
gan in the © strong 


Few American 


may : 


beauty of his shining 


prose; and not even 
Fray Angelico Chavez, 
the Franciscan _ poet- 
historian, is a more ] 

: ; (he 
understanding — inter- 

. Paul Horgan 
preter of the old 


Spanish Southwest. It should be recogniz- 
able, then, why a reviewer, with awed 
admiration, may feel that properly he 
may recall this gloriously 
spiritual story a classic even before the 


simple, 


ink of its typography is properly dry. 
It is a story that might well take the 
place of Dickens’ A Christmas Carol 
United States the 
Christmas ancestry and feeling is Span- 
ish rather than English; or indeed where 


wherever in the 
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pecans 
) 


that ancestry, of whatever race, is 
spiritually Catholic. 

Here is an authentic American folk 
tale, but in the genre also of the finest 
Catholic tradition. It is one of the 
sadnesses of American Catholic litera- 
ture that so little effort has been made, 
except by dry-as-dust historiographers or 
the ubiquitous biographers of pioneer 
priests and founder-nuns, to show that 
the far-reaching roots of our nation are 
as colorfully Catholic as they are primly 
Protestant. Willa Cather once pointed 
the way, but so few people have turned 
off at her memorable sign boards, 


Even though this, in terms of 
Costain and Wouk, is a slight story, 
it has a beauty they may never match; 


beauty and simplicity of heart in the 
telling, surrounded, encompassed in a 
shining halo of beauty of language. It 
is a story to be read quietly with inner 


tears of faith; to be read aloud to see 
happy tears on the faces of children and 
grown-ups who are pure in heart. It 
it has a beauty they may never match; 
whose story each reader will wish to 
discover for himself and then re-read 
each year in the season of the Advent 
ot the Holy Child. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


BUGLES AND A TIGER 
By John Masters. 


312 pages. 


Viking. $3.95 
A lusty, occasionally 
ribald, recounting of 


Indian Army life in 
the years preceding 
World War II, this is 
a vigorous and color- 
ful adventure 
with primary 
for the male 
Masters, whose literary 


StOry 








ippeal , 


reader. ; 
John Masters 


reputation is based on his novels of 
Indian life, 
experiences as an 


describes here his own 
officer in an 


this 


army 
of professionals. In peacetime, 
frontier force he faced death and danger, 
but he also encountered beauty in 
jungles and mountains, and he learned 
to respect the peoples of India whom 
he had met in “the roar of 
and the evening 
Himalaya.” 

Keen observation and good writing 
are plainly evident in this tract. Masters 


the bazaar 


vast silence of the 
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difference in 


Q. 


Is there any 
Book Clubs? 


A. Yes. 


Q. What difference? 


They range from clubs that 
offer a steady diet of smut to 
clubs presenting = spiritual 
reading ; from clubs aimed at 
the general reader to clubs 
directed to -the specialist; 
from clubs satisfying with 
drivel the run-of-the-club- 
reader, to clubs conscien- 
tiously trying to help the 
serious reader. 


Q. What advantages do they of- 
fer? 


> 


Frequently none. But if a 
club offers the kind of books 
you want to read, you can 
simplify your book buying 
troubles and make substan- 
tial savings at the same time. 
Q. What kind of a club should 
I join? 


Perhaps none. But if you find 
authors like Romano Guar- 
dini, Thomas Merton, Ronald 
Knox, Henri Gheon, Sigrid 
Undset, Caryll Houselander, 
Evelyn Waugh, Jacques Mar- 
itain, Antonia White, G. K. 
Stern, Daniel-Rops, Christ- 
opher Dawson and Hilaire 
Belloc your kind of writers— 
in short, if you are interested 
in reading as a means of 
education and mental and 
spiritual growth as well as 
entertainment—and if you 
don’t want to be loaded down 
with fancy bonus books you 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs, I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 139-O Chicago 26, Hl. 


WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, etc. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your articles returned. We 
are licensed gold buyers. Write for FREE in- 


formation. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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BOOK CLUB QUIZ 


won’t particularly want, but 
prefer instead a direct dis- 
count on every purchase, 
(ranging from 25 to 40%) 
you might be interested in 
the Thomas More Book Club. 
That depends strictly upon 
your interest in the selec- 
tions it offers. 


tions you seem to be so proud 
of? 


Right, we are proud of them! 
They’ve been picked for adult 
Catholic readers who want 
something provocative, stim- 
ulating, even some contro- 
versial reading; but above 
all, intelligent, capable writ- 
ing. If you enjoyed or wanted 
to read “Pillar of Fire,” “The 





What are some of these selec- | 


Lord,” “Protestant Catholic | 
Tensions,” “Beyond the 
Glass,” “Sign of Jonas,” 


“Viper’s Tangle,” “The Mak- 
ing of a Moron,” “Dead Man 
in the Silver Market,” 
“Martin Luther,” “Mary 
Mother of God,” “Pardon and 
Peace,” “My Daily Prayer,” 
or “Catholicism in America,” 
then the Thomas More Book 
Club is definitely the one for 
you. 


Q. How do I join? 
A. Ah, you got the point! Write 
two words (no more, no less) 
on a post card with your 
name and address and send 
it to Department D, The 
Thomas More Book Club, 210 
W. Madison Street, Chicago 
6, Illinois—the two words: 
“Send information.” 


<a CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. 
today for Illus. Catalog 81. H. E. 
Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
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CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Boys 6-16. 2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter | 


Lake. 100 mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. 
Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers, Artesian 
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Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


wrings the last drop of humor from 
his anecdotes, a few of which are in the 


barracks-room vein, and he describes 
with tremendous effect the icy agonies 
of a frontier expedition. After eleven 
years Masters, now a brigadier in Win. 
gate’s fabulous Chindits, had to leaye 
the fantastic land of extremes when the 
Indian Army was dissolved. 

Chis colorful memoir by the author 
of Coromandel!, Bhowani Junction, and 
Nightrunners of Bengal, skilfully re. 
creates the dangers, the adventures, the 
and the rewards of 4 
The prosaic Rte of 
a best-selling novelist must seem unex- 


monotonies, 
fascinating career. 


citing and unglamorous by comparison, 
JERRY COTTER, 


HOW COMMUNISTS 
NEGOTIATE 


By Adm. C. Turner Joy. 
Macmillan. 


178 pages. 
$3.50 


“Of all the opportuni- 
ties to view the Com- 
munist technique in 
there is 
none so comprehensive 
as Panmunjom. There, 
for two long years, the 
Communists exposed gh : 
their negotiating sys- ' — 
tem, applying it to Adm. C, T. Joy 
all the many facets of that extended in- 


negotiations, 





ternational parley.” 

This view, stated in the book’s preface 
by the author, who was Senior Western 
Delegate to the Korean Armistice Con- 
amply sustained by the 
masterly analysis he makes of the de- 
vious strategy and tactics to which the 
Communists resorted. It is vitally im- 
portant for Americans to read and 
all the facts of the conference, 
to ponder the tricks the Communists 
their ends and learn 
the “inside” of why we failed where we 
did, for it is Admiral Joy’s belief that 
the future of America is largely de- 
pendent on how competently we meet 


ference, is 


conside1 


used to achieve 


Communist tactics in “many dangerous 
tomorrows.” 

\dmiral Joy shows how from the first 
talks at Kaesong, consistently, all the 
way to the bitter end, the Communists 
used the parleys as a ruse to 
activities which violated the spirit of the 
armistice. 


cover 


In this clear, candid, accurate 
reveals their skill and cir- 
cumlocution, their complete indifference 
to logic and reason, their insistence on 
impossible demands, their wild accusa- 
tions and personal insults and, above 
all, their distortions of known truths. 
What is most tragic for us is the revela- 
tion that Washington so frequently 
pulled the rug out from under its own 
men who had been standing firm on 
positions and principles that were not 
only morally right but demonstrably the 
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pest from the point of view of strategy 
and tactics. We need not have lost the 
truce, any more than the Korean war, 
but we did, and Admiral Joy shows why 
in this clear and readable book. 

IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 


PRIZE STORIES 1956 


Ed. by Paul Engle & Hansford Martin. 
Doubleday. 292 pages. $3.95 


It would be interesting to hear the 
reaction of O. Henry’s ghost to this 
36th volume published as a commemora- 
tive to his name and to focus public 
attention on certain new works which 
ihe editors feel deserve a permanent 
niche in the literary domain. I am not 
at all sure he would approve of the 
three top prize winners (John Cheever, 
James Buechler, and R. V. Cassill), 
nor of several of the others whose 
form differs so radically from his crea- 
tive pattern. These latter are the 
promoters of the modern sophisticated 
vehicles of abstraction, passengered by 
subtleties, whose destination is a secret 
revealed only to the authoring imagina- 
tion, and which appear to have been 
written to impress other writers rather 
than to attract readers. 

However, the sixteen selections here, 
drawn chiefly from major slick magazines, 
are diversified enough in content to 
include something for everyone. But 
perhaps the warmest—and closest to the 
sly master’s own — style—is Howard 
Nemerov’s “Tradition,” the account ol 
a delicious bit of hoaxing perpetrated 
by a crusty codger on his adopted 
community. Pathos is predominant in 
Joseph Whitehill’s | story of seaman 
“Able Baker” and his pet monkey, 
Orion, victims of an irrational economy 
order by the shore office. 

\ sardonic touch of irony colors 
“Beatrice “Trueblood’s Story” by Jean 
Stafford, while Hortense Calisher’s ‘““The 
Night Club in the Woods” and ‘The 
Head of a Sad Angel’ (Alfred Chester) 
are studies in disillusionment. In “The 
Chevigny Man’ Robie Macauley per- 
mits a severe case of hero worship to be 
vindicated in an unusual fashion. TV 
watchers will recognize the suspenseful 
“In a Foreign City” by Robert M. 
Coates as having already been adapted 
for a video character analysis. 

In the more familiar ranks, John 
Steinbeck wears becomingly the, for him, 
less familiar mantle of tongue-in-cheek 
humorist with “The Affair at 7, Rue de 
M—” and William Faulkner contributes 
the lesson brought home to a young 
boy from a deer hunt in “Race at 
Morning.” 

Che remaining pieces by Saul Bellow, 
Archie Carr, Herbert Gold, and Richard 
Yates, though unappealing personally, 
are remarkable for their striking poetic 
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IN HIM WE LIVE 


By ALBERT P. McGRANN, O.M.I. 


Page-a-day book of spiritual reflections to 
inspire you in facing the tasks of daily life. 
Easy to read and marked by practicality, 
each reflection presents an idea or lesson 
that can be readily applied in your own 


day-to-day living. $3.45 
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A SHEPHERD 
WITHOUT SHEEP 


By E. BOYD BARRETT 


tells you what life holds for the priest who has 


| WITHOUT SueEP From his own personal experience the author 





HOURS OF THE PASSION 


By JUDE MEAD, C.P. 


The former associate editor of The 
Sign makes you an eyewitness of 
Christ’s agony and depicts in all 
its horror the malice of man’s sins. 
Illustrated. $2.85 


TO PERFECTION 


By THOMAS J. HIGGINS, S.J. 


Based on the author’s rich experiences in giving spir- 
itual conferences, this book brings you the most effec- 
tive aids to spiritual progress. Particularly timely now 
$4.50 


for the purgative period of Lent. 


left his duties without proper permission. You 
learn of his sufferings and heartaches, of the 
comfort and staying power he has found in a faith 
that was sorely tested. 


2.75 


feel 


YOUR WAY 


By ALPYNE 


Especially for women, a unique set 
of meditations on the mysteries of 
the rosary pointing out woman’s 
role in life: mother, co-redemptrix, 


and mediatrix. $1.00 
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GOD, A WOMAN, AND THE WAY 


By FATHER RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 


The famous Trappist author’s hard-hitting meditations of Mary’s seven 
sorrows. “The meditations . . . are of exceptional merit.” — Books on Trial. 


Illustrated. 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING 


202 BRUCE BUILDING 


$3.50 


COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





owoulan Master 


-in [3 Minutesa Day! 


HOUSANDS r ie 
make mistakes in | ¢# 

English — and don't 
know it. It is surprising 
how many persons say 
“between you and I”’ in- 
stead of “between you 
and me”; use “who” for 
“whom”; and mispro- 
nounce the simplest 
words. Most persons use only 
words — colorless, flat, ordinary. 
speech and their letters are lifeless, dull, 
humdrum, largely because they lack confi- 
dence in their use of language. 


What Does Your English Say About You? 


Does your English help or hinder you? Every 





SHERWIN CODY 


common 


Their 


time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, 
when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
trite or commonplace words, you handicap your- 
self enormously. English, the very tool you 
should use to improve your business or social 


position, holds you back. You don’t realize it, for 
people are too polite to tell you about your mis- 
takes. 

But now Sherwin Cody offers you a common- 
sense method of acquiring a mastery of English 
in only a few minutes a day. It’s so easy tor you 
to stop making the mistakes in English which 


have been hindering you and learn to present your 
ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly, on all 
casions—without even thinking about it! 


oc 


100% Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. 
is habit-forming. Suppose he himself were stand- 
ing forever at your elbow. Every time you mis- 
Pronounced or misspelled a word, every time you 
violated correct grammatical usage, every time 
you used the wrong word to express your mean- 
ing, suppose you could hear him whisper : ‘That 
is wrong, it should be thus and so. In a short 
time you would habitually use the correct form 
and the right words in speaking and writing. 

Mr. Cody's 100% 
which he holds 


Cody's new method 


Self-Correcting Device (upon 
a patent) does exactly this thing. 


It is his silent voice behind you, ready to speak 
out whenever you commit an error. It finds your 
mistakes and concentrates on them. You are not 
drilled upon anything you already know; and, 
unlike the old ways of learning English, there 
are no rules to memorize, 


No more than fifteen minutes a day is required 
—and not of study, but of fascinating practice! 
Those who take advantage of Mr. Cody’s method 
gain a facility of ae that marks them as edu- 
cated persons in whatever society they find them- 
selves. They gain the self-confidence and self-re- 
spect which this ability inspires. As for material 
reward, certainly the importance of good English 
in the race for success cannot be overestimated. 
Surely no one can advance far without it. 
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ood ENGLISH 


leanness of description and mood pro- 
jection. Paul Engle and Hansford 
Martin have earned plaudits for their 
prodigious efforts in gathering these 
representative specimens together. 

LOIS SLADE PUSATERL. 


THE CASHIER | 


By Gabrielle 251 pages. 
Harcouwrt, $3.50 


Roy. 
Brace. 
The 


how a 
attains 


Put abstractly, 
Cashier — tells 
little man 
glory. Alexandre Chan- 
bank teller, 

in every- 
bound 
wor 
ried about impending 
of 
joy, 


evert is a 
meticulous 


thing he does, 


by petty duties, 





Gabrielle Koy 


illness, incapable 


giving or receiving spontaneity, or 
Everything has become tarnished 
him. A whiff of spring 
him and he thinks of his 


from the vantage point of 


love. 


and mean to 


blows over 
income tax; 
thirty years of making up rolls of silver 
he views eternity. 
the 
nibbles a biscuit and begins to wonder 


China. 


man’s 


He tries to pray and 


is off on Palestinian question; he 


many Chinese there 

It is the old 
ability to resolve his own life—as a result 
he 
wanders 
back of 
ol 
up with him before he has lived. Christ 


how are 
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At 


ou uo 
nagging 


foreign affairs, 
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death’s 


to 
all 


his 


turns 
ove! globe. 
mind is 
catching 


incompleteness, of 


died to save others, he reminds himself, 
did He what it 
without benefiting anyone? 
all 
very sympathetic character; 
that 
ol happiness, 

the 
of 
meticulous 


but know would mean 
to die 
Alexandre is a 
the reader 


will 


In spite of this, 


hopes against hope he have 


however short, 
will know 
described 
fact, the 


parallel the story. 


his time 
end he 


the 


that before glory. 


Every part story. is 


with detail—in 
stvle may be said to 


Miss Roy is a 


honest 


mature, perceptive, and 
though the 
the work is 
It is a novel of sustained 


The 


character 


writer, and theme 


has been used before, en- 
tirely original. 
imagination and dramatic economy. 
novelist never explains her 
and never belittles him. He 
within; there events to give 
stature, Only at 


glimpse 


» grows from 


are no big 
him 
the 


what 


no false moves. 
\lexandre 


might 
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thinks 


human 


very 


he be God's inten. 


tion—that 
be 
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from another. 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


beings never 


severed one 
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ROBERT BENCHLEY 


Nathaniel Benchley. 
McGraw-Hill, 


258 pages. 


3.95 


For almost thirty years, before his death 
in 1945, Robert Benchley had _ the 
| reputation of being one of the wittiest 
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Every Catholic can now reap the bene- 
fits of several years of concentrated 
planning and research to assemble the 
ideal hymnal for congregational use, 
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HYMNAL 


With complete 
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approbation _ 
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Edited by the Hymnal Committee, The 
Theological College, Washington, D.C. 


CHECK THESE 
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¥ To obtain the best hymns available every 
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and national and foreign, 
and Protestant, 


source 
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selection has met rigid 
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and 
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doctrine. 
Clarity 
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Precision in 
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expressed. 


text. Simplicity music. 


wv The People’s Hymnal is arranged accord- 











ing to the liturgical year. Every season 
and major feast is included. 
~ Designed for congregational use, this 


hymnal is being produced for bulk sale 
—minimal cost to you. 
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JOURNEY INTO 
A FOG . 


by Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag 


This book doesn’t sound alarming. It is 
only the experiences of an art teacher 
working in a Youth Club in a poor dis- 
trict of London. Yet anyone who can 
read it without pity and horror must be 
very hard boiled indeed. The adoles- 
cents who wander into the art-class are 
frightening because they are without 
hope or purpose, expecting nothing of 
this life, believing in no other. It is a 
wonderful study of the atmosphere in 
which juvenile crime develops—in any 





country. And to deal intelligently with 
“delinquency”, we must understand it. 


The illustrations, one of which is repro- | 


duced above, are by the author. 
Ready. 


ONE SHEPHERD, 
ONE FLOCK 


by Oliver Barres 


$3.50 


A conversion story like no other: it was 
written as a journal during the year in 
which the author and his wife were de- 
ciding that they must become Catho- 


lics. It was no easy decision: both of | 


them were Congregationalist ministers 
and they have two small children. 


Coming on February 8th $3.00 


IN SOFT GARMENTS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


In The Hidden Stream, a collection of | 


his lectures to Catholic students at 
Oxford, Msgr. Knox mentioned this, an 
earlier book of the same kind, which 
had not been published in America. 


We have been bombarded with re- | 


quests for it, and have brought out 
this edition in self-defense. 


Ready. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 
There is more about these books in the Spring 
Trumpet. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, 


write to Teresa MacGill: all the address you need 
is— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
February, 1956 





Americans alive. His humor impaled | 
almost every subject it touched, and he 
became the darling of the Broadway 
theatrical His series “How 
to” movie shorts endeared him to every- 
one who had wrestle with an 
income tax form or with the problem of 


crowd. of 


has to 
going to sleep. 
Alongside of Benchley the funny man 
Both 
have recreated this 
kindly memoir by his son, Nathaniel. 


was Benchley the serious citizen. 
aspects been in 
The figure that emerges is a complex 
one: Benchley in World 
War 1; a Prohibitionist (up to a 


point); an Puritan 


the pacifist 
introspective who 
kept worrying because he was not doing 
with talents; 
in Suburbia; a 
foe of cant and pomposity; a hard-work- 
ing craftsman; and a roisterer with the 
best. 


something “serious” his 


a harassed householder 


of various 
rarely dull and almost never 


The Treasurer's Report, a quiet 


Benchley’s humor was 


sorts, but 
savage. 
burlesque of a man grappling heroically 
with a subject he doesn’t know much 
about, is just as funny today as it was 
in 1928. And the “How 
which deal with the same theme of man’s 
difficulties with what are supposed to be 
the simple problems of living, have an 
inmate warmth and understanding that 
make them truly funny. 


to”” movies, 


Nathaniel has done well by his father 
to tell his complicated story and to ac- 
cent his enduring qualities. 

MARTIN TANSEY. 


WE DIE ALONE 


By David Howarth. 
Macmillan. 


231 pages. 
$3.95 


\ Book-of-the-Month 
Club this 
dramatic is 
those 
fiction 
personal 
heroism and incredible 
happenings which oc- 
curred during World 
War II but is only now 


selection, 
ody ssey 
another one of 
than 


ol 


stranger 
stories 





D. Howarth 


being made public. In the winter of 





1943, twelve expertly trained Norwegian 
saboteurs sailed from Shetland, England, 
in an innocent-looking fishing craft. 
The object of the journey was to slip 


| past the German’ sea guard, land in 
| Norway, blow up a German airfield 
and lend strength to the Norwegian 


resistance movement. Just as it seemed 


that the coup had been carried off suc- 
cessfully, a yellow-livered — informer 
tipped the Germans and in one blind- 
ing, deadly barrage of gunfire, the crew 


was demolished. 

Only one man managed to escape the 
wrath of the Hun—Jan Baalsrud. Dur- 
the two months—until he 


ing next 


| 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


crossed the Swedish frontier, Jan lived | 





IF YOU read newspapers 
watch TV 
listen to radio 
talk to friends 

You Need 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC 
for 1956 


To get 

Catholic background on news stories 

Papal comment on mass entertainment 

Catholic reading and reference material 

704 pp., indexed, illustrated. $2.00 
eloth $2.50 

Order from your bookstore or Dept. 4-2294 


Request our Book Catalog for Lentcn Reading 


St. Anthony Guild Press 


508-5 Marshall St., Paterson 3, N. J. 








New Books 


Meditations Before Mass 


By Romano Guardini, trans. by Elinor 
C. Briefs—Excellent meditation material, 
not only for priests, but for everyone 
who wishes to understand the Mass. 


$3.00 


Two In One Flesh 


By Rev. E. C. Messenger—An impor- 
tant work originally published in three 
volumes is now available, unabridged 
in one volume. It is in many respects 
the most complete exposition of the 
Catholic doctrine in this field. $3.25 





Franciscan Perfection 
By Cesaire de Tours, O.F.M. Cap., 
trans. by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap.— 
This sensitive translation presents in 
English the rich spiritual insight of de 
Tours’ study of Franciscan spirituality. 
$4.00 


When You Pray 


By Richard Klaver, O.S.C.—Commen- 
tary on the Our Father tracing the theo- 
logical background of the petitions, 
and demonstrating that this prayer fits 
every mind and mood. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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your eyes follow words in sample lesson at same 
time. Before a 


you realize it, you'll be ‘chatting 
whole sentences in your new lans cuage- you gain 
a perfect accent (that’s all you hear!). You don’t 


learn grammar “the hard way”: YOU PICK IT 
UP IN CONVERSATION 

MAIL COUPON NOW. There are no “strings” 
to this offer. But it may end soon. 
Hurry ! Rush coupon with 25¢ to help 
cover cost of special packing, shipping. 
We'll also send FREE book describing 


full Cortina course. No obligation. 
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Suffer- | 
| ing innumerable hardships—cold, blind- 
frostbite, 
inched 


ness, starvation, he 
Only 
anti- 
able to 


gangrene, 
Norway. 
efforts of 


his way across 


through the — selfless 


German Norwegians was he 


avoid being caught in the relentless 
S¢ arch. 
How the human body could endure so 
much is a question which even Jan him- 
sell One toe 


shot off in the thrust of the 


could not answer. was 


initial 


Germans. Jan had to remove the rest 


of his toes with a pen knife in a suc- 
cesstul effort to save his feet. For a 
week, Jan was buried alive in a snow 


erave. 
it all. 


across the 


And yet he managed to weather 
When at last, he 
frontier by 
thread of 
memory left him. 


was hustled 


two Lapps, the 


thin sanity snapped, _ his 

Here indeed is a story which exempli- 
fies the great heart of the Allied fighting 
man. 


FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER, 


THE CASTLE AND THE RING 


By C. Martindale. 280 pages. 
Kenedy. 

Father Martindale, 

who has written his- 

tory, hagiography, es- 


says, and fiction, com- 


bines all these in the 





present volume with 

his usual eloquence 

and distinction — of 

style. For the “story” ~~ 

here developed is a C. C. Martindale 
series of stories concerning the travels 
el a ring made from the gold brought 
by the Magi to the Christ Child—and 


given an even more personal unity by 


a certain British family with whose 
fortunes, from Saxon times, the sacred 
and symbolic relic is inextricably linked. 

What Father Martindale is really 


giving us is a brief history of Christen- 


dom—but, naturally, one needs to be 


already familiar with that history to get 
the full flavor of his dramatic references. 
It is little 
ing, to adventures of the 
old 
soon-to-be- 


fash- 
and 


fascinating, if also a dizzy- 
trace the 
gold given by “the 
Luke to 
subsequently 

Saint Helena, 
mpredictably shining through the stories 
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\lcuin 


mysterious 
Saint 


nephew: 


cloctor”’ his 


martyred 
ioned into a ring for 


of Simeon Genevieve and 


Clothilde of Paris, and Colum- 


cille, Francis of Assisi, and Catherine of 
Sienna—surviving into the martyr days 
of Elizabethan England and the French 


Revolution, and finally falling into the 


hands of a latter-day English convert— 
chalice 
it first found refuge. 


had 


vignettes, 


returns it in a 
to Bethlehem where 
Martindale 


joy piecing 


or revert—who 


Father must have rare 


together these 


where his understanding love of nature 





YES, 100 TOY SOLDIERS FOR $1.00—To intro- 
duce our line of molded plastic toys, we'll ship 
you 100 Toy Soldiers for only $1. This big color. 
ful assortment includes 4 Riflemen, 8 Machine. 


gunners, 8 Sharpshooters, 4 Infantrymen, 8 Of. 


ficers, 8 Cannon, 4 Bazookamen, 4 Marksmen, 
1 Tanks, 4 Trucks, 4 Jeeps, 4 Battleships, 4 
Cruisers, 4 Sailors, 8 WAVE’s, 8 WAC’s, 4 
Bombers and 8 Jet Planes. Each toy is com. 
pletely assembled, designed to scale and meas. 
ures up to 44%”. Order several sets NOW; they'll 
keep your kiddies busy for hours. Send $1.00 
plus 25¢ for postage and handling for each set 


of 100 toys to 


TOWER PRESS, 


INC, 
Box 591-TK 


Lynn, Mass, 





Con lL At My Age. 





as A Hotel Executive? 


The success of Lewis Grad- 
uates proves you can qualify 


for fascinating hotel, motel, 
Now Ex- club or apartment house 
u e projects Opportunities ey- 


erywhere for 
and mature. Previous expe- 
rience proved unnecessary. 
Train in spare time at home 


both young 


i n- 
nie L.Flow- ¢@ 
ers. Als 





| or through resident classes 
€s: in Washington. Nationwide 
’ e lacement Servic FREE. 
‘rafter F m r for FREE _ book, 

" rain- ies ay tad sig Opportunity.’ 4 
cS ee * Approved for ALL Veteran 
dina Training, LEWIS HOTEL 





a4 : TRAINING SCHOOL, Desk BB- 
arry G. 











Barnes. 6803 Wash.7,D.C. 40th Yr. 
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No. 263 KEY CHAIN 


Useful, practical! 
Handsome oxidized 
silver finish. Strong 
chain. Medal has St 
Anthony on face. St. 
Christopher on re- 
verse side. A better 
quality 










Actual Size 


No. 219 CRUCIFIX 
MEDAL FOR MEN 


Combines Scapular, St. Jos 
eph, Miraculous, St. Chris 
topher Beautifully designed 
Oxidized silver finish. 24 in 
tarnish-resistant bead chain 

Only 25¢€ ea 


with our $1. box of 14 beautiful Every Day 
Cards for all occasions Birthday, Get Well, 
New Baby, Sympathy, etc. So nice to have on 
hand ond a typical LANE VALUE 


Free Catalog of Devotional Articles 


LANE 


Division 2E, ESMOND, Rhode Island 


1933 LANE’'S 24rn YEAR 1956 
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and of man is woven into an imagina- 


ive study of “time and the everlasting.” 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


FATHER VINCENT McNABB, 
0. P. 
By Ferdinand Valentine. 
Newman. 


418 pages. 
$4.00 


There are distinguished men whose dis- 
tinction does not rest on any clear-cut 
achievement. Such a man, after his 
death, tends to keep turning up as a 
character in other people’s biographies, 
till at last his importance is obvious 
and somebody gives him a biography to 
himself. 

Vincent McNabb, an Irish Dominican 
of humble origins, became established 
toward the close of the 
and 


in England 


nineteenth century built up a 
darting reputation as a preacher and 
lecturer. He debated with 
of crank and fanatic: he fell 


suspicion as a crypto-socialist; he made 


every sort 


under 


enemies by a_ scandalously 
eccentricity. But his early upbringing, 
as one of eleven children in a devotedly 


arrogant 


Catholic home, seems to have reasserted 
itself and saved him. In the latter part 
of his life—extending to 1943—many 
people regarded him as a saint, or nearly 
faith in peasant 
society and the family, as against al- 
most everything meant by 


so. His passionate 


“progress,” 
robbed him of direct influence over any 
large number of people but gave him 


« secure place in the Chesterton-Belloc 


world. 












Be More Explicit 


P A political candidate was mak- 
ing an address to the local voters 
and got off on the subject of 
temperance. He talked on and 
on, while his hearers grew more 
and more restless. 

“There are fifty taverns in 
this town,” he thundered. ‘And 
I want you all to know that I 
have lived here all my life and 
have never been in one. of 
them!” 

From the audience came the 
loud shout of a skeptic. 

“Yeah! Which one?” 

—Michael Stanton 





OLD iT in your hand. Feel the texture of its heavy leather. 
Examine the majestic binding, the raised Florentine tool- 
ing embossed with pure gold inlays, the genuine goldleaf top, 


Bible 
worthy 






name 


FOR THE 
CATHOLIC 





the decorative headbands. 

Nothing has been spared to make this the most beautiful, the 
most sumptuous Bible ever produced in America. 

Douay version of the Old Testament, new Confraternity re- 
vision of the New Testament. Frontispiece and 22 full color 
paintings. 1444 text pages in all. Price only $12.00 (#xcl27). 


Other editions. $7.50 (+xcl07); 
of the $4.50 (#xcl03) 










At all bookstores, P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8 




















“Catch a Leprechaun; he may reveal a 
hidden treasure.’’—Irish Folklore. Beauti- 
ful gold finish, set with 22 simulated 
pearls. Emeraid Isle eyes. A whimsical 


gift for St. Patrick’s Day or any occasion. 
$1.50 each or THREE for $4.00 postpaid. 


MON’TRIA P. O. Box 75555-S 


Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Imported collection includes very 










first stamps issued by the states 
of Viet-Nam and Laos; exciting 
Temple Dancer stamp from Cam- 
bodia; Flying Stag from Israel; 
Roosevelt Triangle from Monaco; 
Lenin-Stalin stamp from Czecho- 
slovakia—plus scores more from 
all over the globe! Total of 56 
stamps—all yours FREE to intro- 
duce our bargain approvals. Also 
FREE—‘‘Midget Encyclopedia of 
Stamps.”’ And you receive a big 
selection of stamps, on approval, 
for free examination! 
ASK FOR LOT FY-I7 
ZENITH COMPANY 


81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


BUY DIRECT and 


SAVE ::/2 


on ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
EASY TERMS 


Accordions of famous makes and 
breath-taking beauty now can be 
yours! Mail coupon for FREE 
Color Catalog and amazing 
Wholesale Prices. Special offer 

* for limited 
time only. 










a\G 
FREE 
TRIAL 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 





TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 
World’s largest selection 
direct from Importer to you! 
30 models to choose from. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back. Trade- 
ins accepted. Terms low as 
$10 monthly. Write today! 
























































Send me FREE Color Catalog— 
full details. 
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ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
2003 W. Chicago Ave., Dpt. TS-26, Chicago 22, tt. 
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a anyre note of music now! 
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you can soon surprise your friends with your 1! 
eal ability No special talent « previous training needed 
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lesson. Teach yourself t pe p _ guitar, ac cordic mn 
iatever instrumen Ma amazingly rapid 
progress because you ‘start ‘right out playing real pieces 
by note. ve boring « d 00,000 peoy 
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Father Valentine’s study disengages | 
him from the overshadowing company 


of the journalists and puts the McNabb 
legend what will doubtless its 
approved form. The rathe. 
annoyingly padded with masses of cor 


into be 


book is 


who 


respondence: a writer has come 
in contact with a great personality finds 
it hard to grasp that his hero’s letters 
cannot have the same. vividness for 
readers who never knew him. But the 
main story can be satisfactorily tol- 
lowed, and on the whole the great per 
sonality does emerge. 

GEOFFREY ASHE. 


MEN IN THE FIELD 


By Leo L. Ward. 
Univ. of Notre Dame. 


248 pages. 
$3.50 
both in volume 


\ very slim and slender, 


and content, grouping of fragmentary 
stories, some hardly even vignettes, of 
middle-western farm life that Fathea 
Ward in his life had published in one 
of the little, very literary, regional re 
Views. 

It is possible to think of the col 
lection only as a memorial to a priest 
who at his death was head of the Eng 


lish Department at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. Yet it is very doubtful that Fathea 
Ward would have 


wished these particu- 


lar stories published as his valedictory. 


For 


review 


in these, writing for a small literary 


what may only be considered 


a rather “precious” homespun way. he 


weaves middle-western — linsey-woolsey 
plain, with never a trace of the gold and 
the threads of a Catholicism that 


was equal to 


silver 
than 
But in these fragmentary 


and more glowing 


the humdrum. 


evocations of middle-western life, Father 
Ward saw fit to submerge his Catholi- 
cism. They are little things that he 


turned off in his spare time: perhaps to 
prove that a Catholic priest could be as 
literarily homespun in a 


very modern 


way as the next one. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A SAINT OF THE WEEK. By Des 
mond Murray, O.P. 294 pages. Regnery. 


$4.50. Directed to those who have not 
the time for a leisurely study of the 
lives of the saints, vet would like an 
acquaintance with the truly great men 
and women of the past, this book is a 


streamlined answer to a modern need. 


Father Desmond has given us briel 
studies of the lives of forty-eight saints, 
representing nearly every century and 


many countries. Following each sketch 


is a “Lesson” in which the author points 
out the practical 
make of the 


and problems. 


application we may 


saint's life to our own lives 


In many instances the brief “snap 


shot” of a saint, particularly one with 


whom we are not too familiar, 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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Ohe Pass estat 
Prayer Book 


THE 
PASSION 
PRAYER 


BOOK 


No. 54—Black simulated 


leather. 
Round corners, title stamped in gold, 


red under gold page edgings. .$1.75 


No. 55—(Shown above) Cover is 

of genuine black Morocco leather. 

With round corners, title stamped in 

gold, gold page edges, boxed. .$2.50 
Room 
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MADONNA VEILS 
In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
$1.00 pP-p. 
P. O. Box 41 Buffalo 17, N.Y. 


Price 
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POCONO 


ATION, or HONEYMOON 

MOL NT AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘Club 
Suzanne.”’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 

Vacationers Bkiet. V—Honeymooners Bkiet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


“MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 




















Make and Sell 
ROSARIES 


for profit * gifts * as a hobby 
no experience needed 


Make Rosaries easily with our 
beautiful beads, chains, crucifixes, 
centers, etc. . . . for profit, gifts, 
of as 2? hobby. Sell our complete 
line of Holy Pictures, Medals, Stat- 
ues, Rosaries, Books, Novelties in 
your spare time — or as a profit 
able full time business. See how 








W easy it is to start this fun-filled 
hobby of money-making business! 
Send 10¢ for Large Illustrated 
Wholesale Catalog Today! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
GREYLOCK CREATIONS 
___ Box 1048 1048, _ Pittsfield 4, Mass. © 


RELIGIOUS 
LINE 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD ch cll 
iho 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES tables 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


SEAT STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


specitications 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. $ 
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“The Sign’ Vacation 
Party Touring the West 
Invites You 








This 5th Tour-of-the-West is espe- 
cially for readers of “The Sign” and 
Catholic friends. Dates are July 15- 
28—an ideal 2-week vacation circle 
of the West. Solve your vacation 
) problem by joining our congenial 

crowd. You’ll be sure of a perfectly 
wonderful time, and the most for the 
money of any tour you can plan. 
8 Grand Canyon, Yosemite and Rain- 
ier National Parks are included; also 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle. Luxurious 
hotels, excellent meals, competent 
escorts, a fellowship you'll enjoy. 

Please write for our free folder: 
“Tour-of-the-West”, to THE SIGN, 
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CONNOISSEURS’ CHOICE 


A treasure from the world’s 
great tea gardens 


— famed Sexton Luxury Tea is a 
very choicest blend of flowery Dar- 
jeeling, India and Ceylon. 

Superb in bouquet! Delicate in flavor! 
A tea you proudly offer to your guests 
in your home! A tea served at world- 
renowned hotels and restaurants! 

Each tea carton, packed with non- 
tangling bags, is a simulated old ‘‘Treas- 
ure Chest”’ from Sexton, tea merchants 
over 70 years. Sold by better 
independent grocers. 
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Albert the Great, will whet the appetite 
for a full-length portrait. Herein lies 
one of the principal values of the book. 


GARLIC FOR PEGASUS. By Wilfred 
P. Schoenberg, S.J. 213 pages. New- 
man. $3.50. If the somewhat unsavory 
title does not deter you, this book will 
please you on two levels. There is ro- 
mance and adventure aplenty in this 
dangerous expedition across Asia in 
search of mythical Cathay and Fr. Mat- 
teo Ricci, S.J., made by a_ sixteenth- 
century Jesuit lay brother, Benito de 
There is, more significantly, a 
less spectacular yet more heroic adven- 
ture and romance in the dedication of 
the brother’s life. The vocation of the 
lay brother has always been a hidden 
one; its meaning in terms of sacrifice is 
seldom seen against the glory that sur- 
rounds the priesthood. This is the story 
of an obscure lay brother who did great 
things for God. 


Goes. 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS. By 
Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani. 279 pages. St. Anthony Guild. 
$3.00. Affectionate devotion to the Holy 
Father as well as deep respect and high 
praise for the accomplishments of the 
Church in America are characteristic of 
this book. 

The book traverses a varied field. To 
mention but a few topics, there is a 
survey of the Religious State in the 
United States, a commentary the 
function of the Catholic Press, centen- 
ary tributes to the Passionists and to the 
Benedictines of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 
The author touches high points of 
American Church History occasioned by 
events of the past four years. 


on 


Publication during his golden jubilee 
year of this third volume of Archbishop's 
Cicognani’s addresses is a well-deserved 
tribute to an outstanding leader of the 
Church in America. 

THE HOLY 


BIBLE. VOLUME III. 


The Sapiential Books. 710 pages. St. 
Anthony Guild. $5.00. Another mile- 
stone in the co-operative effort of 


Catholic Scripture Scholars marks the 
completion of a new English transta- 
tion of the Wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament. 

The expression is idiomatic without 
prejudice to dignity. In the poetic por- 
tions, clarity of diction enhances the 
beauty of God’s word, while the more 
prosaic portions are never banal. 

The print is excellent, and nowhere 
do the footnotes distract. 

Each book has its own carefully 
worded introduction, and fifty pages 
of textual notes are appended for those 
who are able to appreciate why a par- 
ticular reading was chosen where mean- 
ing and evidence required it. 





Particularly helpful are the marginal 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





DOUBLEDAY 


IMAGE 
BOOKS 


**...making the world’s finest Catholic 
Wterature avatiabie to alt...°” 


Featured this @ 
month... 




















KILMERS | 

ANTHOLOGY > 

OF CATHOLIC 
POETS 


with a new ssepptement pry 


JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 








The finest collection 
of modern Catholic poets— 
new, revised edition 


Joyce Kilmer's widely-read < 





thology of outstanding Catholic son 
brought up to date with a brand new supple- 
ment by James Edward Tobin, distinguished 
scholar in the field of English and Catholic lit- 
erature. This extensive new supplement covers 
nearly half a century of Catholic euthers and 
includes many poems never befove book 
form, G. K. Chesterton, Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins, Thomas Merton, Francis Thompson, and 
others of comparable terary stature. are rep- 
resented, Available only in this deluxe pocket- 
size Image Book, at $1.25 


Buy Image Books 
Read Image Books 
Give Image Books 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 


575 Madison Ave. N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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- Camels Hair Brushes! 
saittter, 20 for $400 


SURPLUS! 


Imagine! Never used Cam- 
els Hair Brushes that cost 
many, Many times this 
low price. You actually buy 
these brushes at less than the 
cost to manufacture. For use 
office, shop or store. For touch-up, 
lens cleaner, typewriter cleaner, 
guns, tools, sporting 
Assorted 
20 brushes, 
Add 10¢ pp. Supply 






home, 
drawing, 
cleaning precision instruments, 
equipment and hundreds of other uses. 


pasting, 


sizes. Money 
42 brushes, 
Order NOW! 


back if not satisfied, 
$1.00, 2.00. 
limited. 


MATTHEW DAY CO., INC. 
12 E. Madison St., Dept. 849, Dumont, N. J. 
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IMPORTERS SACRIFICE 
SALE! 


GERMAN 
POWER- 
HOUSE 












Germany’s new, 


amazing Power- 
house binoculars 
give better 


viewing up to 





with case 
materials and lightweight aluminum, 








1 
»! recision ground 








justs to any eye width. Clear, shart 

lenses with interior objective coat a Complete with 
leather case No. . Bargain Price 4.98 
Famous ppertes Watch 

Here’s a precision-built jew- 

eled Wristwatch that is 

dainty and charming but 

durable, too. Ideal for ae- 

tive girls, Scouts, students 

and can be used for sports 

wear — it’s that sturdy! 

Gleaming silver color fac 

unbreakable erystal, night- 

glo numerals and rele »d 

mechanism. This imported 

Swiss watch is a rare bar- 

Sain at this unbelievably 

low price!, ; 

No. 218 





Extra Powerful German 
TELESCOPE 














. 12 x LENSES 
- “eS Enlarge area 
This pew, " 144 Times! 

lazing 
powerful NOW 
Felescope. is the 98 
latest triumph 
industry and 
rdry! The new 

lenses give you 144 ti: 
magnification! Ideal f \ at 
listances, plane and ship sp a. 
celestial observation, ¢ Genuine 
brass draw tubes and precision manufacture for a lifetime 
n enjoyment. Superb quality one workmanship. A great 


arcain 
No. 43 Nothing under $10.00 can beat it 4.98 


Automatic Hand Stitcher 














NOW! A “sewing machin 
that fits in your hand! This { _ 
h stitcher practically dou 
bles your sewing speed 
minates rethreading $] 
lets you p Tl Se 
ing »bs at at 
vou ordinarily have t 
nd out to a tailor. Fits snug n your hand, vet it can 
baste, hem, tack, shirr, smock, over-cast and applique 
Pertect for tailori and repairing. No sh 
—s Illustrate neluded 
7 1.00 





GIANT PLASTIC PLAYHOUSE 
Only 98¢ 


Amazing 





value! Dur 
able DU. 
PONT flame 
resistant 
plastic Play 
house sets up 
in seconds 
over any 
card table 
No tools 
GH needed Big 
FOR 2 KIDS! enough for 2 


kids. Keeps kids 
safe and happy for hours at Windows and door 
flap open. Looks so realistic! A thrilling toy. Priced 


low because it’s made in our own factory! 
. Only 4 


; => HOW TO ORDER <= | | 


Always order by number. State quantity wanted. | 
Add 10 cents fer postage if order is under 1.95. We 
Day all postage on prepaid order of 1.95 or over. Send 
check, m.o. or cash. Sorry — no COD’s. Thoresen 
guarantees satisfaction or money back. Orders shipped 


promptly. 
THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-B 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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rubrics for 
the 


the 
dialogue of 


more intelligent reading 


of the Canticle of 


Canticles, though perhaps a less in- 
transigent position could have been 
taken toward the part of allegory in 
this book. 

ST. ANNE, GRANDMOTHER OF 
OUR SAVIOUR. By Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes. 189 pages. Messner. $5.00. 
Phe Spanish have an old saying, “It 


there is one person who has more power 
than a mother, it grandmother.” 
Certainly whatever power St. Anne has, 
she has as Grandmother of Our Saviour. 
Her life and cult, several famous paint- 
ings of her, 
to St. 


is a 


poems and songs addressed 
\nne comprise the latest religious 


biography by the — convert-novelist, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
Because the Gospels are silent about 


Mary’s parents, Mrs. Keyes has turned 
to the only other source of information 
literature. Scholars 
say the task of separating the true from 
the false in the old legends is almost 
impossible. Fortunately, 
to silt the 
outlines the 
throughout 


—the apocryphal 


the author does 
evidence. She merely 
various stories and weaves 
the narrative the certain 
facts we do have about the daily life of a 
Jewish family. The whole pattern of the 


not try 


book achieves its end: forming a clearer 








consciousness that “Our Lord had a 
Grandmother, too.” 
Suceess Story 
P In just a year’s time the new 
employee had risen from stock 
clerk to an executive position 
with the company. Then, one 
day, he was summoned to the 
President’s office. 
“T am retiring at the end of 
this year,” the President said, 


“and you will take over as Presi- 
dent of the firm.” 
“Thanks,” the young man said. 
The President was amazed. 
“You have been with the firm 
only a year and I tell you I'm 
going to make you President of 
the organization and you say 
‘thanks.’ Is that all you have to 
say?” 
“Well,” 
“thanks a 


the youth 
lot—Dad!” 
=f. C. 


amended, 


Thomas 
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MORE PLEASURE 
from your RECORDS 


Protect and preserve them with 


STATI. 
CLOTH 


Don't let record static 
and scratchy reproduc- 
tion mar your enjoyment of good music any 
longer! Get maximum pleasure from ALL your 
records with amazing new STATICLOTH. This 
long-lasting, chemically treated cloth ends 
static noises . lengthens record life . 
prevents dust from clogging grooves . . 4 
gives you more listening enjoyment every 
time! Wonderful for regular and LP records 
and a necessity for the Hi-Fi fan who really 
appreciates fidelity of reproduction. Send 
only $1 now for STATICLOTH in handy plastic 
comtciver. Money-Back guarantee. 





ARCO PRODUCTS, Dept. S 
129 Clinton St., 
New York 2, N. Y 





Grow authentic, LIVE dwarf trees ! 
Fascinating hobby! Fabulous profit! 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 


FOR FREE SEED & INFORMATION! 


~ MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB 
“SSS ep. FF-1, P.0. Box 8794 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. 













YOUR CHURCH 
WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE 
WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
Windowphanie 
plain glass win- 
dows can be trans- 
into rich, 
Art Glass 
Effects at small ex- 


Easily ap- 


formed 
colorful 


pense 
plied 


Ask for Free Sample 


WINDOWPHANIE COMPANY Dept. S 
855 Bloomfield Ave., Glenridge, N. J. 





Are You Paying 
Too Much for 


VITAMINS? 


FREE GUIDE BOOK Proves 
You Can Cut Costs up to 40% 


Vitamins are costing Americans over three hundred 
million dollars a year. It’s time folks should be told 
the plain facts. Stop taking Vitamin products just on 
faith, prestige and with the mistaken belief that ‘‘high 
prices’”” mean ‘“‘quality."’ No longer need you pay $4 
$5, $6, and up to $15 per 100 capsules for the very 
same vitamins your Doctor advises. Nor need you pay 
$10, $12.50 or $19.50 a month for food supplements rich 
in California-grown natural factors. After 20 minutes’ 
reading of this Guide Book you will understand Vitamins 
as never before. You will not be fooled again by confusing 
mysterious labels; you will be able to pick up any vitamin 
product and know if you are getting your money’s worth 
Do not spend a single penny for vitamins until you get 
this book and catalog in which you are sure to find the 
combination 4 vitamins or vitamins and minerals you are 
now using. Compare the potencies and the prices and 
you'll be amazed at the savings of up to 40%. No agents 
will call. Stop buying vitamins blindly. Send postoere 
today for FREE guide book and catalog to VITAM 

QUOTA, Dept. T-399, 880 Broadway, New York 
or Dept. T- 1125 Crenshaw Bivd., Los Angeles 
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POLITICS IN THEIR BLOOD 
(Continued from page 61) 


Marshall filed as a non-partisan can- 
didate for one of the fifteen delegates- 
at-large. 
hard and won the endorsement of al- 


most all the leading newspapers and 
many civic organizations in the state. 
But he came in 23rd in a field of 35 


and polled 70,000 votes. 
That experience taught the Smelsers 
the importance of working within a 
political party. (AI the candidates on 
party tickets won). “It 


also taught us 


something about who the politically 
responsible people are,” says Mrs. 
Smelser. “In that election, as in pri- 
mary elections, very few people other 


It’s fashion- 
able to say that only party hacks vote 
in a primary, but what this means is 
that the ‘party hacks’ become the ruling 


than party workers voted. 


dass because nobody else cares enough.” 

Anna was catapulted into public of- 
fice in 1952. Early that year she heard 
that the Democrats thinking of 
slating a woman one of the three 
state representatives from St. 
County. “Well, ’'m a woman,” she said, 
and filed for the office on St. 
Day. In her successful campaign, 
lost five pounds. “Don’t blab it around,” 
one politician advised, “or every fool 
in the county will be running 
for your job the next time.” 

Re-elected her second term, she 
took part in some of the hottest battles 
in Hoosier politics. She gave a 15- 
minute speech on the floor of the 1955 
legislature in a fight to kill the 
sterilization law. She also fought 
prune the vast powers of the  state’s 
toll road commission. Both — efforts 
failed, but she was able to report a big 
success: 


were 
as 
Joseph 


she 
woman 


for 


state’s 
to 


the legislature passed what she 


calls her “housekeeping” resolution. 
Thanks to her efforts, a state commis- 
sion is now studying plans to give 


similar to a “Con- 
gressional Record’’—a digest of bills and 
a daily report on their status. Hoosier 
legislators have never had a service like 
this, except for a mimeographed report 
from the state chamber of commerce. 

According to the family’s 
plans, Mrs. Smelser won’t be running 
for the legislature next fall (1956). 
“Four years at a stretch is about as much 
as anyone in moderate circumstances 
can afford to spend in the Indiana legis- 
ature,” she The 

1,200 a low that a repre- 
sentative who takes the job seriously 
winds up in a financial hole. 

But Mrs. Smelser isn’t bowing out of 
politics. She'll be there in the pre- 
cinct alongside her husband in the next 
election. ‘You find,” says Mr. Smelser, 
“that politics isn’t just a hobby. It 
gets into your blood stays there.” 
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Mistakes Parents ~2/- 


ing tells how you 
prouder of your 
both now and later in 
Covers all ages. Every 


can 


no obligation. 


pt. 272, Pleasant Hill, 


New book about child train- 
children 


ent should have it. It is free; 
Simply address | 


PARENTS ASSCCIATION 
Ohio 


be 


(ison Kuss 


... HAVE EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT ! 


life. 
par- 











PAY *16 


for only 59 


Send $1 for a Lin- 
cola cent album (to 
hold your pennies). 
Fill the spaces with 
dates shown in album, return 
COMPLETE album and receive 
$16 by falorn air mail PLUS $1 back for album 
(total $17). Save other sets worth hundreds of 
dollars! All information sent with Ist album. 
Send $1 to: BYBYMAIL, BOX 67, Dept. 38 
Oakland Gardens Stat., Flushing, N. Y. 









SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 


..- at Our Expense 


: No matter where you live, Write 
‘SAG Today for new, FREE Olson Rug and 








EXTRA CASH for YO 





good money 


Greeting Card Assortments to friends, ne 
bors, others This year more money will 
neat? vs made withspectacular never-before-seen: 

, _ fi \ Royal DeLuxe All Occasion Ass’t. with 
b @ fees ee’ \ three different popular shapes, and 
\ the irresistible T’ Al 











“\ Well,ete Folks‘* 


more fast -selling Everyday Ass’ts., 





Greeting Card Assortment 


SEND NO MONE 
by 


ments shown, postpaid and on 


or YOUR CLUB 


»™ Easy Way to Make Upto $300 
# and More in Spare Time.. 
IZ Last year thousands of folks like you made 
| ne! ZA 


for themselves or fore 
treasuries, showing tamous Wallace Brown 


-in-Fun Humorous Ass’t. 
for Birthdays, Anniversaries, Baby Birth, Get- 


’ owild’”’ when they see these Two-tones = 
\@\ sensational Ass’ts at such low prices. You Tweed Blends Embossed effects Ovals S&S 
om or your club make up to SOc on every FACTORY-to-You. Satistaction guaran- 
$1.00 you take in! Add to earnings with 

* 


Wrappings,Stationery Children’: s Books, 
Novelty Gifts, and exquisite new Easter 


rush name, address 
for 2 actual Assort- 


.\ proval, with Free Illustrated C atalog 


11 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 







Decorating Book in full colors and 82nd 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 
valuable wool and material in discarded 

rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 













new, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 


then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deep- 
textured, new, Reversible. . 


as BROADLOOM RUGS <y 

. fine enough for any x) 
lub | home. Double Wear. 3 
ign- (9x12 weighs 46 Ibs., not ; 
i be 32.) Choice 2: 44 colors, q 
i patterns, any width, Seam-* : 
also less up to 18 ft., any length. 


Solid Colors Early American Leaf 


Oriental Designs Floral “ 


Gift teed. Monthly Payments if you wish! 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco ‘ 


e------= Mail Coupon or Postcard for ------ ~ ; 
FRE RUG & DECORATING BOOK ‘j 
ap- IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 


% of entire line, plus Money - Making We cc cacnnaatckaccdeaivssedivecesssensuevideseasauecese “ 
Plans. If you want money for your | ${ # “""*""""""""""*""**"""* e 
Club Treasury. write for Club Fund- ore 
Raising Plan and give name of your ra a ccnnueidssc1ses eecadcensudedtebenexevccdequvurl 

\organization. Write TODAY! ‘State 
WALLACE BROWN, Dept.B-206 ET oo icidcacacaccsewncsstaceaaed 








OLSON RUG CO. Dept. 89 Chicago 41, ILL. 
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All Pilgrimages 
accompanied by 
Spiritual 
Director 


aboard 


PLANS AVAILABLE 


Offices and 
correspondents world-wide 


CAGH 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





ain 


Switzerland and England 
to Ireland . 


OUR 


PILGRIMAGE YEAR! 


EUROPE: Nine magnificent, all- 
expense, escorted Pilgrimages to 
Rome, Lourdes, Assisi, Lisieux and 
other glorious Shrines! Visit France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, 
. Optional extension 
. 42-49 days .. . $1,193 up. Sail 
the ‘fabulous Queen Elizabeth and 


Queen Mary. 
Frequent Departures May 16 Through September 5$ 
SOUTH AMERICA: By air.. 


-escorted... leaving 


BP Houston July 4...27 days... $1,598. Visit Mexico 
a City, Panama City, Lima, Santiago, Buenos 
Aires, Sao. Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, San Juan, 


For complete information consult your Travel Agent or contact Dept. CT-2: 


OLIC GRAVEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
PROTECT YOUR TRAVEL FUNDS WITH AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES — SPENDABLE EVERYWHERE 


75 





Beautiful Carved Clock 


from the 


Black Forest 


yours for only 


¢ 





To demonstrate the unique 
thrill of receiving beautiful, 
exotic gifts from foreign lands 
you can now apply for a one- 
month membership in the 
Around-the-Word Shoppers 
Club. As a special inducement 
to join, we will send you this 
beautiful hand-carved pendu- 
lum clock from the Black For- 
est for only 50¢, postpaid and 
duty-free. When it arrives you 
will understand what it means to receive distinc- 
tive gifts from famous studios in Paris—from tiny | 
African craft shops—from exotic Persian bazaars 
... yes, gifts from the world over! Upon ac- 
ceptance of your one-month membership, we will 
reserve a regular membership in your name. If 
you decide to accept it you will receive the 
Club’s monthly selection of foreign merchandise 
direct from the countries of origin, for only $2.00 
per gift postpaid and duty-free. However, you 
may cancel after receiving your Carved Clock or 
at any future time. The coupon below and 50¢ 
coin must be sent for the clock. Do it NOW! 
Only one to a family. 

Pee er eS aera ewes eee * 











Around-the-World Shoppers Club 1) 
Dpt. 220-C, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 

Enclosed find 50¢ for which please send me ] 
the Carved Clock. Also reserve membership 
in Around-the-World Shoppers Club, which | 
I can cancel at any time. 


| City, Zone, $ 
Canada: 1 Vitre St. W., Montreal 1, Que. 


MISSIONARY FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Do you wish to serve God in the home and in the 
foreign missions? The Missionary Franciscan Sisters con- 
duct schools, orphanages, catechetical centers, and clinics 
in the United States, Canada, Egypt, Australia, and 
New Guinea. For infermation write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
20 Manet Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


7 


The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol 
lowing activities teaching in kindergarten, ele 
mentary and high vrades and as catechists 





school 





nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions 
If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 
—— - 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
clal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30, 
Write: 
Mother Mary Angela, FMSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
= vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y, 
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DAUGHTERS 
OF ST. 





between eighteen and thirty 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughtere of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
lore of their fellow man 


SISTER 








IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








Catalog No. 34 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 
BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 











Join the CORPUS CHRISTI 
CARMELITES 
in their *‘Great Adventure’’ of 
secking souls for Christ by mis- 
sionary and social welfare work 
in America and in foreign lands. 
Write to: 
CARMELITE ererens 
_ Middletown, N. 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and does social work. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
. 0. Box 1858 TS 


New Street and Squirretwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 
“Your Life—What Shall It Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 





MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for 


according to 


information to 





VINCENT DE 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, 
who have the courage to respond to Christ's invitation to leave 
nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 


Send for descriptive literature to 


Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
| Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





OF CHARITY 
PAUL 


the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 





BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 











Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 






LETTERS 

(Continued from page 6) 
certainly would be very pleased to report 
that this is the case, but unfortunately jt 
is not as simple as that. Once a person is 
allergic and under the classification of an 
asthmatic, the chance a total cure js 
something on which one versed in the mat- 
ter would hesitate to venture a guess, He 
might be improved and I think that is what 
most of the doctors attempt to do with a 
patient, improvement, and if there is cure, 
then that is certainly wonderful, but cure 
itself can never be promised to the patient. 
Admitted that skin not im- 
portant as some authors would lead you to 
believe, it still is a valuable adjunct to the 
allergist’s research on the patient. 

In would say that asthma 
is an allergic disease. Some people are more 
prone to be affected by it than others; 
of the allergic aspect there an 

reactivity of the state of lungs. 
Infection is one factor that might precipi- 
tate or aggravate it, 
as food and pollens 


of 


tests are as 


conclusion I 


be- 
cause is 
altered 


but many other factors 
important. The 
psychosomatic component is a very strong 
factor. It is only by treatment of all of the 
that infection, psychiatric, and 
environmental, that the allergist is able 
get good results, and again cure is not the 
answer in these patients but relief... . 


are 


facets, is, 


to 


Joun G. Flynn, MD. 

SaLihM, MAss. 
\ recent article in your magazine was 
brought to my attention by a patient. This 


was entitled 
(November, 
1955.) In his article Dr. Wassersug gives the 


article by Dr. Wassersug 
“Asthma—Unnecessary Disease” 


| impression that the majority of cases of 
| asthma are caused by infection and allergy 
is of little if any importance. 

It seems unforunate that Dr. Wassersug 
should present to the lay reader such a 
controversial and unproven concept. He 
dismisses food allergy as relatively unim 
portant and with this I, as a_ practicing 
allergist. agree for the most part. How- 
ever, he doesn’t mention inhalent factors— 


dust, pollens, molds, animal danders—which 
are frequent and obvious sources in the 
cases of a majority of asthmatic patients, at 
least in my practice. The concept of doing 
skin testing and eliminating all factors 
which give a positive skin reaction without 
any clinical correlation is as repugnant to 
me Dr. Wassersug. It is a practice 
adopted only by those unskilled in the prac 
tice of allergy. I feel that many patients do 
have so-called “intrinsic” asthma, with in 
fection as the underlying cause, but 
are not the ones that lend themselves 
allergic management except with antibi- 
otics, cortisone, and other symptomatic 
measures. Unfortunately, even long courses 
of therapy with these medications does 
not bring a cure, which makes us strongly 
that factors other than infection 
per se are responsible. 

I think it unfortunate that Dr. Wasser- 
sug, who is an excellent chest physician, has 
seen fit to present this biased report on 
bronchial asthma which makes the task of 
education which the American Foundation 
for Allergic Diseases is attempting so much 
more difficult. 
| Paul 
| New Brprorp, Mass. 
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PALM for PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 25th 
We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 
12 Heads 
25 Heads 
50 Heads 
75 Heads 
100 Heads 
200 Heads 
300 Heads 

500 Heads for...... $75.00 

Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 

F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 
All Good Lengths — 36 to 48 Inches 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


Established in 1895 
We ore Pioneers in the Handling of Palm 
256-70 §. 23rd St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











“SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 


Most valued—commemorative 
But all stamps worthwhile 
Fill a hox or large envelope and send to: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y 
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) YOU CAN MAKE 


ROSARIES } 


a 
@ 


SS 


( 
, 
, : 
) PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
; ora 
4 SATISFYING HOBBY : 
% Thousands of people now have é 
@ their own profitable and dignified 2 
, business . . . making rosaries. % 
; YOU can, too. *, 
Rosary making is easy... ¢ 
4 no fancy equipment necessary. 
f It’s economical, too. You , 
can start your rosary business 


with a very small investment. € 
Our free completely illustrated 


{ catalog tells how. Besides full 
instructions, it has many 
¥ sales suggestions to help you 
ne start your own business. \) 
f) Rosary making is a fascinating ’ 
\ hobby. It’s fun! In your A 
leisure time you can create YC 
economical gifts — gifts that will 
f always be cherished. ¢ 
, AS A BUSINESS . . . FOR ECO- \ 
NOMICAL GIFT-MAKING . . . A 
GROUP FUND RAISING . . . 
YOU'LL FIND PLEASURE AND , 
PROFIT IN ROSARY MAKING. 4 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NOW ‘ 
, 
, 


{> 


| Pictahine 


HE ORIGINAL CUSTOM LINE , 
P. O. BOX 988-F 
. PITTSFIELD e MASS. 
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PLEASED 


I would like to tell you how much I 
enjoy THe SicN magazine. J| am an ardent 
admirer of your editorials, even those which 
some people thought were so wrong. I 
thought they were excellent and so true. 


Your “The Real Christmas” was fine. 
I know it is democratic to be able to 
criticize and speak freely, but I believe 


only constructive criticism is good. Jealous 
or bigoted criticism is evil and gives readers 
of uneasiness due to an undercur- 
rent of hatred in the hearts of those who 
speak so sharply. 

I enjoy most of all 


a sense 


“The Sign Post.” I 





have learned so very much about my re- 
ligion from these questions and answers 
that I did not know before. I also enjoy 
Katherine Burton's articles; in fact, the 
whole list of articles is fine... . 

Mrs. JOouUN HANZAL 
Gary, IND. 


THe SIGN has been read in my house = 


years and it is one wonderful magazine. 
Don’t change it in any way. One would 
think by reading the letters JHE SIGN 


would be out of business next year. 

But it won't. Next year you will have 
fewer cranks and more broadminded people 
reading it. 

G¥FoORrGI 
Mass, 


McLAUGHLIN 
Newton Upper FAtts, 


SUGGESTION 


I have subscribed to your magazine for 
five years and like it very much. 

The only complaint I have is that you 
never have 
Or if you 
enough. 


any features on nuns or sisters. 


have 


does completely enough. 
I am sure many people who are just 
as interested as I am in the duties and 
pleasures of a nun’s life would enjoy read- 
ing of them. 
I am sure that if you had more articles 
about nuns_ that longer and 
complete more people could enjoy 

features to a further extent. 
MARY 


are 


MULLANEY 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Tue SicN is one of the best Catholic 
magazines in the country. I have but one 
complaint to make. Why not have a few 
articles about those generous (and some- 
times young) souls who give themselves 
entirely to God as Sisters and priests. I 
am sure that the parents of the future 
Sisters and priests would appreciate this. 
SisTER Mary Craire, O. S. F, 


SAYREVILLE, N. J. 


SIGN POST 


I especially enjoy “The Sign Post” because 
I learn things about my religion I didn’t 
know before. 
IRENE BLANCHETTE 
WINpsor, CONN. 


WORKING MOTHERS 


I would like to reply to the letter of 
(Continued on page 80) 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





nel f Aa 100 
FOR YO 
SHOW PENDS” 


© NEW TYPE 


TALL GREETING CARD — 
ASSORTMENTS, 


folks are wild about 
New 1956 
ALL SLIM 
PARCHMENT PHOTOCHROME 
Bie wate CARD 





All Occasion 
Assortment 


New 1 ‘ ew 195 
eeATHOLIC $ Guaranteed by” Asecrement of 
Sod Housek = 
All Occasion ne ane EASTER CARDS 


Assortmert 


FREE 29 SAMPLES 


Name Imprinted Stationery, 
Notes, Napkins 





they are not half long | 
Nor do they cover the works a nun | 





more | 
your | 


just for writing us! 







Ready Cash for Yourself, 
Sodality, Club or Church 


Take easy orders spare time. 
Show amazing value 21 card 
assortments with gold lined en- 
velopes. Make more money with 
unusual gift wrappings, home and 





gift novelti 


102 Easy Ways. To Make 


EXTRA MONEY 


FREE Full Color Illustrated Cotalog 


, purse accessories. 










Make friendly social calls. New Selling Plans, Special 
Offers help you raise money in a hurry for new clothes, 
furnishings, vacations, charity, your group treasury. No 


experience needed. Profits to 100% plus cash bonus. 

Start a Greeting Card & Gift Shop At Home 

FREE Full Color Illustrated Catalog 
One Money Maker Says: 


“T have been selling your cards for almost 
two years and I have made enough money to 
buy a lot of things I have wanted.’’—Diane 
Carey of Illinois 


Write today for FREE TRIAL Outfit of 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED to get started 


Send No Money 


Rush name & address fo T F ‘eature 





boxes on approval. If ou 
not make money for you a shows beginners new 
iffy, return it at our expe easy ways to succeed 


New England Art Publishers 
North Abington 253, Mass. 
ge Mail Coupon Now am ms 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
i North Abington 253, Mass. 


Please send me at once Fe 
ments on approval, 


ature assort- 
free samples Per- 





sonal Stationery, Notes, Napkins, free 

Catalog, Selling Guide and details of 

your wonderful extra money plan 

Name- 

i. - 

B city - a 


Check here writing for club or church 
organization yy we A in raising funds. 


anes No Risk On Your Part mu ommend 
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SPECIAL LENTEN OFFER 
TO SIGN READERS 


Passionist Manual 


ROME ee) ee oe RMR Yee HRS 





THE PASSIONIST MANUAL 
AND 
IMPORTED PASSIONIST CRUCIFIX 


BOTH 
$1.00 prepaid 


Ideal for 


Priests—Sisters—Seminarians 
Laymen—Laywomen—Children 
Contains Devotions to: 
Jesus Crucified—Five Wounds 
Sacred Passion—Way of Cross 
Sorrowful Mother—Seven Dolors 
Passionist Saints 


Fill in coupon (please print) 


Name 


Send to Dept. C. P., P. O. Box 150 
West Springfield, Mass. 











CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 

MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 


IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 
Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 








Tht Marianist, 


Teaching Brothers, 
Working Brothers, 
and priests. 
Write: Bro. John, 
Mt. St. John 
4370 Patterson Road 
Dayton 10, Ohio 








THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission, 


hy ERED AND PRACTICAL 
Ss 


@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
X-RAY nay LABOR STORY 


TECHNICI 
plage lly B: ARERS - DIETICIANS 


*HARMACISTS - AN ESTHETISTS 


@ PAINTERS - € ARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ml, 





BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as 9 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 





Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 











PIARIST 


PIARIST FATHERS 





(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


FATHERS 


They started the first free schools for everybody. 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











* Religious Teachers. 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 


WHAT WILL YOU 
DO WITH YOUR LIFE? 


to Christ through our Lad 

ra member of the SONS 
OF MARY “HEALTH of the SICK, 
a new and vigorous community, the 
only one of its kind for men to do 
Medic al and Catechetical work in 
the Missions 


Give it 
by banned 


Write to SYLVA MARIA, 
Framingham, Mass., for full details. 








THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the 
De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 





vocational director nearest your home: 
St. Joseph Normal Eager 
Barrytown (3), N 
La Salle Saini 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa 1 ¢ Cal. 








A CHALLENGE IN THIS NEW APOSTOLATE: 


MEN with trades, MEN without trades, 
BUT MEN over 17 wanting to offer their 
lives to care for unfortunate MEN. 
WRITE: 


Bro. De Paul Kondrak, TOSF 
| 26 E. Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











their minor seminary and nov 


as Lay Brothers. 


Address: 


join 





SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
itiate. ack 


Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by te aching and preaching in the 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago 


of funds is no obstacle. 














Bo You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian tenetne (F.1.C.) 
devote themselves to teach’ = Ba Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennails i 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 








G MEN NEEDED A 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


in boarding 











information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
care for the needy, aged, af- 
flicted and chronically ill. 
Nurse the sick and save souls. 
Whatever your talents are, 
they can be used to assist in 
this tremendously needed 

apostolate. Write to: 
The Master of Novices 
Little Flower Novitiate 
Price Hill, Eureka, Mo. 

















CHRIST'S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 


| tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 


by embracing the LLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 

Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 


Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


life of a HOSPITA 





Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as @ Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information rv’ 
Brother Hyacinth, C.8.C. Brother Eymard, C. 

St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie gai> 
Valatice 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 








Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 








“COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Portland, Maine 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


liberal Arts Teachers’ College 


Address the Dean 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardine School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 





Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 














ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 








Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, itolend.” Suburban to 
Washington, D.C. 











Saint Joseph College 
Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college 
of liberal arts and sciences for women. 
Education, journalism, business, lab. 
technology, home economics, nursing. 
Gym, sports, pool. Joint programs in 
music and drama with nearby men's col- 
lege. Social activities. Established 
1809. Indie “nd school and year of grad 
uation. Cata 


Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, 
Md. 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy _ and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 


For Ouenem and Further Information 
dress the Registrar 














February, 1956 


| « 
| 





LA SALLE ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
Military Academy THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. Resident and day pupils. College 
Foremost Catholic military school under preparatory and commercial courses. In Ramapo Moun- 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru- 








prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- way. Religious, and cultural program implemented by 
plete facilities for spiritual development, sports and social program. Staff: Sisters of St. Dominic 
intellectual progress, physical fitness. of Blauvelt. Catalog. Sister Directress, Broadlea, 
Senior ROTC. a “acre campus. 73rd Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 

year. 50 miles N.Y Write for Catalog. 

Box S, Oakdale, Ai, 1 Ve 





4 aa le GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
Mount Saint Agnes College | | waite rains YORK 
Westchester re 


yg ing r 9, I rhe s 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 





Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
Colleges and Secondary Schools jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
ne arts. 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


Forty minutes from New York City. 





Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. | 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
SAI NT FRANCIS | All grades ie este nays twelfth. State- 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 





accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and | college, business, life. Character development and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established | health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
70 acres. ta athletic program, varsity and intra- Catalog. 
mural, Write for catalog. 

E ie IN 
Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. SISTERS OF S& DOM 1c 


Newburgh, N. Y. 








Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY Ladycliff College 


Syosset, Long Island, New York A k 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. at with Highland Falls, New Yor 











the State University. Grades 7 throu 12. School Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
| busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, co Neck, gree of Arts, Science, Education 
and Manhasset. Bus also ey trains at Syosset. LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P ‘i A Chartered Regents High School— 
Conducted b Commercial Electives. 


7 


| 





THE SISTERS madi MERCY Resident and Day Students 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited 7 the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











- Mount Aloysius 5 | .!MMACULATA COLLEGE 





Junior College for Girls B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 

Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
drama, art, pre-lab. technology. Secretarial, for- with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
eign-language secretarial, medical sec’l. med. rec- phere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
ord librarian. Home economics, merchandising. Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Also high school. Academic, general, comm’l!. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Sports. Social program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 

DEAN. Box S, Cresson, Po Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 
’ ’ ’ ‘ Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 














--Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 





| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 
| | ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 


Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
| Preparatory School 


tary and secondary teacher education; art, 
music, home economics education. Campus 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 
Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Regional, national accreditation. 

















| 
| 4. Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S___ | for Boys 
i Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
SIENA HEIGHTS ADRIAN for resident and day students conducted by the 
MICHIGAN Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, range of sports. Small classes. Counseling 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- and guidance, 
ing; Deamenien: a gat Pre-Medical eos Hae 
year Terminal Course ecretaria ork, Exceptiona . ‘oe 
Opportunities in Art. Office of Admissions 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 
For Further Information Address the Dean 
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When will someone in YOUR 


need a Priest? 


Combination 


CRUCIFIX and SICK-CALL SET 


14 inch — All plastic 


If you had illness in your home YESTERDAY, would 
you have been prepared to receive the priest ?—An 
indispensable need for every Catholic home—com- 
plete in one unit. May be hung on the wall as a Cru- 
cifix when not in use as a sick-call set. Beautiful 
Mother-of-Pearl Crucifix with gold-tone Corpus and 
INRI on an artistically carved mahogany base con- 
taining two Beeswax Candles, Holy Water Bottle 


and Linen Cloth. An ideal gift for all occasions. 


Special 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
$2.98 Postpaid 
Send check, M.O., or cash on this offer as we cannot 


ship C.O.D. at this special price. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded. 


THIS SET is also available in a beautiful Ivory 
Corpus and INRI on Mahogany Cross and Base. 





Rembrandt Co., Dept. 12 
318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 


O Gold Corpus & INRI on 
Mother-of-Pearl Crucifix 


Special Offer! 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 


alana a 


NAME 
Your choice 
’ ADDRESS 
ony two $5.00 
sets TOWN ..... 


OQ Ivory Corpus & A RI on 


| 
Mahogany Crucifix | 





IF & WHEN 


You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 








ing to B.A., .. B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 

A S c ducation. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
® Bachelor of Arts 
®@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 





20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- Military training, 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive tion, 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 


Conducted hy the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 46 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


combined with sound Catholic educa- 
builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for ail boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, III. 














MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern | 


buildings; spacious campus; 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., indianapolis 22, Indiana 


stimulating social and 


MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 77) 
E. T. Denholm (November, p. 8) ., , 
The Church does not disapprove of 
mothers who work, but of conditions that 

make it necessary for them to work. 
There are many mothers who are obliged 
to work, and among them are two groups 


who are obliged to work specifically in 
order to uphold the teachings of the 
Church: (1) Those who can live on their 


husband’s earnings only by limiting their 
families... . (2) Those who are separated 
from their husbands. ‘They may be second- 
rate Catholics in the eyes of some, but 
it is their refusal to remarry that guarantees 
the security of the Catholic home. 

The answer to Mrs. Denholm’s question 
is, therefore, that the Church hires “Mom” 
because, first of all, the Church needs her 
skills and, secondly, ““Mom” needs the job. 

Now I would like to ask a question, If 
a mother is obliged to work in order to 
uphold the teachings of the Church, why 
doesn’t the Church provide day-care ar- 
rangements for her children? 

Mary E. Lynam 


SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


POLITICS AND BENSON 


your article on Politics and the 
Program in “Current Fact and 
Comment” of the December issue of Tut 
SIGN) magazine. I would like to submil 
the following comment. 


The program of flexible price supports 


I read 
Jenson 


| can never cut down surpluses because the 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


the more 
have to produce to maintain our in- 
not at a profitable level, but at a 
level where we just make our expenses. ... 


lower the support prices are set, 
we 
come, 


The program that I support is 90 to 

100 per cent rigid price supports with 
] 8 Paes Sar 

production controls. This is not a free 


market economy, but a legislated economy. 
Industry and business have always been pro- 
tected by tariffs, and labor is now by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

I think THe SicN magazine is a very fine 
periodical, I share it each month with my 
mother. 

Locan PErtit 


PLAINVIEW, MINN, 


JOHN T. FLYNN 


Was Edward R. O’Connor’s review of 
John T. Flynn’s The Decline of the Ameri- 
can Republic lifted bodily out of one of 
the big-time newspaper book reviews? I 
ask they always seem to get their 
most left-handed hatchet men after Flynn, 
Poledano, and others like them. 

If, on the other hand, you are defending 
the rule of the wisdom of men as against 
government under a set of written principles 
such United States Constitution or 
are contending that liberals are not neces- 


because 


as our 


sarily libertines, please have the courage 
to come out and say so directly and not 


slip your viewpoint obliquely into a book 
ieview! 

Josern T. MALONE 
SROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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How to tip your hat 
fo Catholic 












rates for quantities. Pay only for those sold. 


also) our package of Exhibit Material. Send only 
a dollar now. Claim it later as a credit even if 
you obtain only one subscription. 


a gift sub. 


Prese Month 


PRIESTS — Best salute is to make copies of THE SIGN available to 


your people in February. Order as many as you wish at our reduced 
TEACHERS (and Church Groups) — We recommend the trial 


order to you, too. And as a special salute (for priests 


SUBSCRIBERS There's a feather in your 


doffed hat! Add another: renew now or enter 


NON-SUBSCRIBER _ \ ou. too. can have 
ages a feather in your cap: subscribe now — in 
Catholic Press Month! 


ii a KW COO ON TS — ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
The SIGN Magazine, Room 102, Sign Bldg., 
Union City, N. J. 
C] Send . copies of THE SIGN beginning with the February issue 


on a trial basis. Include copies of the free Advance Resume 
Poster 






[] Enclosing one dollar. Please send your package of Catholic Press 
Month Exhibit Material. Include . Subscription Forms; 
Flyers (both free). (Add 50¢ if you wish package sent by first class 


mail.) 


0 Enter a subscription for: [] One year $3.00 [] Two Years or Two 
1-Year Subs $5.00. (Foreign: Add 50¢ per year 





EBRUARY... 


is Catholic Press Month 


because it follows the 
I cre i ta sw SWS RIUiN da ORs CADET OO SSSR January 29th feast of St. 
Francis de Sales, 17th 





(If ebove is for gift subscription, please fill in following: 


] Send gift card to me [J Send gift card directly, signed .........-..4-- | 
MY NAME ...... . Ha REDSD TEEN H CODECS WO Swe oe dei | 
ADDRESS ...... ieee tnetedaisinininennuaeniiainminn 


without measure” 


century Bishop of Geneva (Switzer- 
land), patron of the Catholic Press. A 
voluminous writer, he penned leaflets 
and letters to explain the Faith. Among 
his sayings: ‘’You can catch more flies 
with . . . honey than with .. . vine- 
gar’; ‘The measure of love is to love 
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HERE ARE THE FINEST 
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PIUS XII, Eugenio Pacel- PEACE OF SOUL 5; 
li: POPE OF PEACE “4 Bishop a ulton J. Sheen. 
Oscar Halecki and J. I 
Murray, ag 


Pick the biography phy of the in ‘ G : se 





t c 
j f His 1 
Gets i 
w rld Pu ib. edition, $4 I editi 
You Want ag SILVER CHALICE STOP, LOOK AND LIVE 


Thomas B, Costain, by James Keller. 
A nwrine < 1 of ad } f cl 


Coupon Rene } 


Pub. edition, $3.8 “your da 


The fa- 
Chris 





Ctivities, 


pf 7 ~ ~CHECK THE THREE BOOKS You: WANT =o 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 2S!, MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
roll me aS a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion — at the special members’ price of only 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as | 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL No- ‘yoo GUARANTEE: 


Bernadette 
and Lourdes 


The Bond and 
the Free 


Fatima: Pilgrimage 
to Peace 
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The Greatest Story | 
Ever Told | 
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Life is Worth Living 
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sll books in Peace of Soul 
7 hip wil 11 be canceled 
Mr. Pius X11, Pope 
i Oiscexthbeceeetasusvesiatinsiscenteatotereaanebeenannbtaanccabninntenertt — of Peace 
Miss (Please 7 
Be I TD i vaccticestnteniestinsendinsensicnniatinnccnnnnitninneiibe . The Robe 
n r= . . 
Zone * State s The Silver Chalice 
ss amily Reading 
, Toronto 2. Ont 
A. and Canada 





Stop, Look and hive 


ANY 3:3] 


INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 
~ OF OUR TIME... You May Have 





THE BOND AND THE 











BERNADETTE AND_ THE ROBE 4) Liey? & 
FREE by Charles Duns- LOURDES by Michel de patna The imn yrtal 
comb. An inspiring novel Saint-Pierre. A new and story the young pagan 
about the conversion of factual account of the Mar who gambled 
Pontius Pilate’s p agan miraculous Visions of ind | 
f . and how her fa Lourdes, and how the Holy 
and courage gave new Grotto has become one of 
hope to countless other the most sacred places on 
‘ ( ins. earth. Pub. ed., $3.50 1 pe 
FATIMA: Pilgrimage to THE GREATEST STORY LIFE 1s ; WORTH LIVING 
Peace by April Oursler EVER TOLD by Fulton (land 11) by Fulton J, 
Armstrong & Martin F. Oursler. A severent re- Sheen. oO fifty . 
Armstrong, Jr. Fatima telling of the sublime story —_leng pts of 
comes vi' vidly alive inthis of Jesus, bringing Him S|! piri 
nspirir %k written by and all those around Him VIS im f 
wo yo Americans who  excitingly close to you. A t 1 from 
rece sited the fa- book your whole family = cord oO 





will cherish always. b. € ad. 7 25, 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


P tuguese shrine 


The Family Reading Club makes this All selections are new, complete, well- 
nusual offer to demonstrate how it printed and well-bound. And your 
brits igs you the best and most enjoyable books will be deliv ond to your door. 
new books at much less than the ‘pub- 






Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 

ons—saves you from 35% to 50% on 


regular editions! 
s submit books } 
t the Club standards. l- 
1 select the book oe th can rec- 


lishers 
} 






1 most enthusiastically. These 1 book you accept. In addition, the 

a cs which every member of your c 1, lub distributes an outstanding ‘‘Bo- 
f n vead r nov nae. bic ographies Book free for each four selections 
* peationsl The, ¢ ia tod: oA poo & is take. When the value of the Bonus 

P | é | Books is figured in, you can save as 
can safely leave where older children ~ } 60%, of your book dollars! 
can reac 4 them if they wish. ms = own Ce Oe ee eee 


Join Now — Send No Money 


What Membership Means To You If you believe in a i box 1k club which 





There is no charge for manhole will appeal to every member of your 

n th { aed pred family, let us introduce you to the Fam- 
: ia pay ily Reading Club NOW, while you can 

shipping get your choice of ANY THREE of the 

purchase wonderful books described here — two 

after reading the book review magazine as your FREE Membership Gift, and 


which will come to your home 
month. You pay postman nothing; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — usual offer may be withdrawn at any 
you may accept as few as four each year. time, we urge you to act at once! 


FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


each as your first Club selection — for 





nly $1.89! Send no money, just mail 
the ‘coupon today. However, as this un- 














